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GRIFFITH, FARRAN & CO’s 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
THERE 





is no DEATH. By Florence Marryat. 1 Vol., 
crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. [Next week. 
vss THOMAS COBB. 
LAKES. A New Novel, in 1 Vol. By Thomas 
Ay foo om of “On Trust,” &c. 1 Vol., crown 8vo, price 6s. [Next week. 


By LADY FAIRLIE CUNINGHAME. 
YoqHE SLAVE of his WILL. A New Novel, in 1 Vol. By 
Lady FAIRLIE CUNINGHAME. 1 Vol., crown 8vo, price 6s. {Now ready. 


By H. HERMAN. 
BAGie JOE. The Story of a Wild West Iago. By 
H. HERMAN. With Frontispiece. 1 Vol., crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. [ Now ready. 


THE CONFESSIONS of a MEDIUM. 


Containing startling disclosures pertaining to, and a complete exposure of, Spiritualism. 
Crown 8vo, Coanin, price 2s. ve _— . ™ { Next week. 


By F. C. PHILLIPS. 
JACK and his THREE JILLS. By F. C. Phillips, Author 


of “‘ As in a Looking Glass,” “‘The Dean and His Daughter,” &c. Crown 8vo, paper, 
price 1s, { Next week. 


HIS SISTER’S HAND. 
Notice—C. J. Wills’ New Novel, HIS SISTER'S HAND, will 
be published immediately, in 3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, by Griffith, 


Farran & Co., Lid. HIS SISTER’S HAND. 


NO COMPROMISE, a Novel by Helen F. Hetherington 
and the Rev. H. Darwin ‘Burton, is now appearing in THE 


NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE, ?rice 2:., 


monthly. 
GRIFFITH, FARRAN & Co., LIMITED, NEWBERY HovseE, Lonpon. 


TRISCHLER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 














TWO NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 


A RUDE AWAKENING. By Mrs. A. Phillips, 


“Mrs. Phillips’ delightful ‘romance...... presents really powerful studies full of human 
—- ..artistic as well as literary merit...... A capital meee, developed with strength and 
skill.” — Scotsman. 





THE LADY of BALMERIN O: a Romance of 


|r - aren By MARIE CONNOR-LEIGHTON, Author of “‘ Husband and Wife.” 
Vv 


‘Not even the most ardent novel reader can complain that the events of the story do not 
follow each other fast enough.” —The World. 


A MERCIFUL DIVORCE. By F. W. Maude. 


« A woathicg andy d th f Boc it largel ts in the Wi 
8ca' exposure 0’ fe veneer an, the vice o} iety as it la exists in the West 
End of London.” —The Daily Chronicle. of — 

“Tt is a clever picture boldly drawn of modern Society.”— The Evening News and Post. 


Just Out. 


GOLDEN FACE: a Tale of the Wild West. By 


BERTRAM MITFORD, Author of “A Ro f the Cape Frontier.” Crown 8vo, 
‘lok a peti = e Cape Frontier. wn Svo, 


THE CITY of the JUST. By Thomas Terrell, 


Co-Author of “‘ Lady Delmar.” Beautifully Dlustrated by Everard Hopkins, with 20 Full. 
page Drawings on special paper. Extra large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


TRISCHLERS’ PRIZE NOVEL. 
Complete Edition, 1s., paper ; 1s. 6d., cloth cover. 


THE ONLY WITNESS, WHAT DID SHE SEE? 
By E. J. GOODMAN, Author of “ Too Curious.” 
= story is keen, exciting throughout.”— The Daily Telegraph. 
e + ~ prize sof £15, to >> to | Hee. laty Ponsonby, of Norman Tower, Windsor 
Costio: ‘del secon: Bower, of 10, ywell Park, Lewisham, 8.E. ; and the third 





TRISCHLER & COMPANY, 18, New Brivce Srezer, Loxvoy, E.C. 

















Messrs. Macmillan & Co.'s New Books. 


seemue y wm R.A. 


ETCHING and MEZZOTINT ENGRAVING. 


Oxford Lectures by HUBERT HERKOMER, R.A., M.A., Slade Professor of Fine Art 
in the University of Oxford. With Illustrations. 


aera’ JEPHSON. 


THE PLATFORM: iis Rise and Progress. 
; By HENRY JEPHSON. 


*,* The Publishers believe this to be the first attempt made to trace the origin and development of 
what has now become @ great political institution. 


TIMES.—“ The interest and importance of the book are great, and its merits conspicuous.”’ 


SIR a FITZJAMES STEPHEN. 
Series, globe &vo, 5s 


HORAE SABBATICAE. Essays Reprinted from 


the “SATURDAY REVIEW.” By Sir JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, Bart. 
REGINALD — AND es — THOMAS. 


8vo, 7s. 


THE FORMAL GARDEN in ENGLAND. 


By REGINALD BLOMFIELD and F. INIGO THOMAS. With Ilustrations. 
Large-Paper Edition 21s. net. 


— — 
8vo, 17s. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a HAPPY LIFE. 


Being the Autobiography of Marianne North. Edited by her Sister, 
SYMONDS. With Portraits. 
cap. 8vo, 2s 


HYMNS EDITED and. “COLLECTED, with 


THIRTY-SIX GErereAL HYMNS. 
By the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE 


NEW BOOK a Ppa BROOKE. 


SHORT SERMONS. "By Rev. Stopford Brooke. 


bbe new NOVELS. 


, crown 8vo, 12s. 


THAT STICK. By ( Charlotte M. Yonge. 
A STRANGE ELOPEMEN' T. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. With Illustrations by W. H. Overenv. 


we FOR 189 
sewed, Is. ; tioth, 1s. 6d, 


ANNALS of OUR TEE for 1891. 


Vol. IIL, Part Il., for 1891. By H. HAMILTON FYFE. 
NEW VOLUME OF eae ae. ~ ‘ameiaimaeaiel SERIES. 


8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 


TWO PENNILESS PRINCESSES. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of “The Railway Man,” “ Kirsteen,”’ &c. 


NEW VOLUME a TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


By EDWARD SPENCER BEESLY, Professor of History, University College, London. 


A NEW HISTORY READER FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
ANDAED ores -— wie noe Se, 


MACMILLANS HISTORY READER. 


STANDARDS III. and IV. 

Of the many Series already in the market, some, while attending carefully to the peculiar needs 
of elementary schools, have failed to treat their subject matter in a scholarly way. Others, excellent 
as Histories, are wanting in the details requisite for Reading-books, Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO., 
therefore, claim for their Series that it will combine (1) complete attention to all practical re quire» 
ments with (2) scholarly treatment of the subject. 
Teachers in elementary schools, and thoroughly revised by competent historical scholars, 
Readers for Standards V, and VI. will be ready very shortly. 


SECOND — he! ag Y he 
8vo, cloth " 


SELECTIONS from "TENNYSON. 


With Introduction and Notes, by F. ROWE, M.A., and W. T. WEBB, M.A., 
Professors of English Literature. Af 2. Coliege, Calcutta. New Edition, bis 
Additional Poems, including ‘‘The Palace of Art,” ‘“‘The Voyage,’”’ ‘‘The Brook 
~ “Demeter and Persephone. a 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lonpoy, 


Mrs. J. A. 


The volumes have been written by experienced 


The 


- 
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YPE-WRITING and SHORTHAND 
Work of every description—Litc gerary Ae Relentitie. I i. o- — 
undertaken. Large. highly trained staff. S RE 
VERBATIM, moderate terms. Translations. we ivy Asi ORTH'S 
Type-Writing and Shorthand Offices, 28, Victoria Street, 8. W. 


ATIONAL GALLERY, KENSINGTON 


1 BRITISH MU SEU M.—~WORKS of ART COPIED with care; 
Turner, Cox, Girtin, Varley, Fielding, Constable. Water-Colour 
Drawings at moderate prices.—Giit, U4, Leighton Road, Kentish 
‘Town, London. 














OLLAND LANE, KEN SINGTON. _ 

TO BE LET, suitable for Sculptor or School of Art, TWO 

Large STUDIOS on the Ground Floor, with four tts 8 reoms and 

hath room.—For particulars apply to A. Laxepare, Brompton 

Road, 5.W., or Messrs. Curstenton & Sons, Lower Phiiliie ore Place, 
Kensington pent Street. 


-OATALOGUES. 
JOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO, 37. SCHO SQUARE. 











BOOKS AT A DISCOUNT OF 3d. TO 9d. 
IN THE SHILLING. 


Now ready) and sent postage free on application, a New 
CATALOGUE of BUOKS (many in Handsome Bindings, and Beauti- 
fully Lilustrated) suitable for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S 
PRESENTS, and from the published prices of which the above liberal 
discount is allowed. 

Giiwert & Frenp (only Address), 67, Moorgate Street, London, E.C 


TO AUTHORS. 


Authors desirous of having their manuscripts copyrighted aud the 
sale of their works pushed in the United States, would do well to 
place themselves in communication with P. F. COLLLER, 521, West 
Thirteenth Street, New York. A sale of over 200,000 copies guaranteed 
within one week of publication — For all particulars communicate as 
above. 


DRUMMOND & C9: 


M ESSRS. 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDE yC., are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANPSTAENGL 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily ineres asing demand for rep sey yp by this justly celebrated 
process for large ponies and editions de luxe. For ocdinaty Book 

Pane ations, Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 

& CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view Prices on cepSeatien. 





EST. \BLISHED 1 1851, 


BirKkDEe Kk” BAN K, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayabl: 
on demand 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOU NTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £1( 

STOCKS, SHARES, and AN NUITI ITIES purchased and sok 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank pos: ivee small sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 
annum, « on each completed £1, Francis Ravenscrort, Manager. 


How: TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 


TWO GUINEAS PER Moxey, RK 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH wntrivvctgherenge 


i the BIRKDEC K ALMAN 4c Kw with full partic ~ulars, post free, on 


els Raverscrorr, Jianager. 





A 


Just published, bound in limp cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


Size when shut 74 by 12 inches. 
HANDY ATLAS OF MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY, 


Consisting of 30 Maps, each 14 by 11 inches, engraved in the best style, giving the leading Physical 
Features, and coloured to show the latest Political Boundaries. 
ALSO 
An Alphabetical List of over 30,000 Names, with their Latitudes and Longitudes. 


Send for Prospectus and Specimen Map to 
EDWARD STANFORD, 26 anv 27, Cocksrur Srreet, CHarine Cnoss, Lonpos, S.W. 


MR.WILLIAM HEINEMANN begs to announce 
that ADA CAMBRIDGE'S New Novel, 
“NOT ALL IN VAIN,” in Three Volumes, 
will be ready at all Libraries Early Next Week. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR.—3s. 6d. each. 
A MARKED MAN. | THE THREE MISS KINGS, 
ae Lonpon: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Beprorp Street, V W.C, 


; pon NIVERSITY ‘COLLEGE if sou 
ox AL ACADEMY ot ARTS — PN i eee TALES and MONOD 2GE of SOUTH 


DRAWINGS, &c., are FRIDAY, SATURDA MOND 
25th.” 26th, 23th; and f SUCLETURE, TUESDA Tne Council is prepared to appoint a DEMONSTRATOR and 
Mtn schools ‘can be obtained om ihe Agomy | ASSISTANT LECTIUREN in CHENHSTY, at salary of Bo pe 
irecte’ . als 
cuvelo ones See: and references, should be forwarded before February 13th, 1892, to 
pe. Ivor James, Registrar. 
_Cardiff, January 8th, 1892. 


STANFORD'S 

















= ARLY CIVILISATION and the 
ORIENTAL UNIVERSITY INSTITU TE ve £ Hexen, RES on this subject at BEDFORD COLLEGE 
| Pa permeation of the Council), on TUESDAYS, at 4.15, commencing 

AT WOKING Gentlemen as well as ladies will be admitted. Fee, one guinea. 


For tickets and det | apply to the Secretary, Bedford € ollege, 
| 8, York-place, Baker-street. 


HAS COMPLETED ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


TEACHING efficiently the following Oriental READY. 


Languages -— ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK 
TURKISH, PERSIAN, HINDUSTANI, | The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
—_ Poul ee | Dedicated, by permision, to ir FREDERICK LEIGHTON 
5 | R.A., &. 
The necessary books will be supplied. Contain ing a Memoir of Strvess, and Critical Descriptions of 


uctions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
> STANNUS, F.R.LB.A., Lecturer on <A) pplied Art at 

| University College, : and ‘Teacher of Aschitestonal Ornament 
It is proposed to add shortly classes for the thorough | at the Royal Academy. 


study of 
SANSKRIT AND ARABIC 
Under experienced Professors. 


WITH 


Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 
Selected from Examples of the ——— Work by a 
Committee of Experts 


The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. 
Price SIx Guine ° 
Intending students are invited to communicate at once - 





with the Secretary. _ PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY 
=| ‘74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. — 
MUPIE’s ‘To To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, 
SELECT BRAND & 00S Al SAUCE, 
LIBRARY. 





Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from UNE GUINEA per Annum. 
nem | POTTED M EATS, ¢ and Y 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. | 0s pectin and ORK: and GAME 
xchanged at the residences of Subscribers in London | JQSSEN CE of BEEF, BEEF THA, 
by the Library Messengers. | 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Aunum. | ([PURILE SOUP, ‘and JELLY » and ‘other 


eas, GPECIALIT LES for INVALIDS. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINE AS per Annum. 





Books cau 


| ~~ CAUTION—BEWARE nts IMITATIONS, — 
_—— | ll, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
FOREIGN LIBRARY. io ai meee Wy: a 
| 


MUDIE’S 
All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
circulation, P p Ss) S GRATEFUL, 
Catalogue of English Books for 1891, 1s. 6d. Catalogue of Foreign | 
Books, 1s. Prospectuses and ( learance Lists of Books on Sale, postage | COMFORTING 


ree, . 
(BREAKFAST) 
MUDIE SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 

30 to 34 New Oxford Street, London. 


Branch Offices : 
241, ‘ompton Read and 2, King Street, Cheapcide. 


MADE SIMPLY WITH 


Cc O co A BOILING WATER OR MILK 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Vol. VI., Nos.land2. JANUARY and FEBRUARY. 3s. 
Yearly Subscription (Ten Numbers), 13s. 6d., post free. 
ConTENTs. 
G. DUNN: ON_ CONWAY'S THEORY as to the ORIGIN of the 
LATIN GERUND. 


D. B. MONRO: ON PINDER, Nem. 11, 14. 
H. JACKSON: NOTES on HERODAS. 


W. WYSE: NOTES on the TEXT of the FLINDER’S PETRIE 
PAPYRI. 


E. R. WHARTON: ON the DERIVATION of LATIN “ NORMA.” 
LUDWICK’S ODYSSEY and SEYMOUR’S ILIAD. W. Lear. 
APELTS’ PSEUDO-ARISTOTELIAN TREATISES. J. Coox-Witson. 


RECENT LITERATURE on the ’A@nvalwy ToAitela. H. 
Ricwarps. 


HOFFMANN on the GREEK DIALECTS. Cuanves E. Beyxerr. 

FENNELL’S INDO-EUROPEAN VOWEL-SYSTEM. H. D. Dax- 
BISHIRE. 

SHORTER NOTICES. 

NOTES. 

ARCHAEOLOGY. 

SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Davin Nett, 270 and 271, Strand. 


NEW WORK ON TOKENS. 
Now ready, 
THE TRADESMEN’S TOKENS of the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By JAMES ATKINS, Author 
of “ Colonial Coins,” &. Containing many hitherto unknown Tokens, 





anda e number of varieties of Dies and Edges not before pub- 
lished Copious Indexes, a List of the imitations of the Regal Coppers, 
a Table of fs struck in Silver; and an indication of the rarity o 


many of the Tokens is also given. 
Crown 8vo Roxburgh, gilt top, 18s. post free. 
London: W. 8. Lixcotyx & Sox, 69, New Oxford-street, W.C. 





See page 8 of the late Dr. LITTLEDALE’S 
' Plain Reasons Against Joining the Church of Rome.’’ 


PARFAIT’S 
“ ARSENAL OF DEVOTION ”’ 


Is now obtainable in English. 
TRANSLATED BY 


A GRADUATE of EXETER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Published by Berke.ry, 29, Paternoster Row, London. 


Published in December, 1891. 


AI 
THE COMMONWEALTH and 
CHARLES IL. : Historical Dramatic Poems. 

Written and published by Arruvr EF. Tarcettes, Harewood House, 
Darlington. 262 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered bevelled edges, 
price, post free, 3s. 8d. 

Lately published. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH, 2s. 6d., and JAMES I. 

and CHARLES I, 3s. sd. 

“ Hawarden Castle, Dec., 1890,—Allow me to thank you for your 
courtesy in sending me the dramas which I have found awaiting me at 
this place. I have already read with much interest that relating to 
Queen Elizabeth.— Yours, &c., W. E. Guapstone.” 


Also, CHILDHOOD’S MEMORIES, and other 
ey By Jaxe M. Treceuies. 88 pages, crown S8vo, cloth, 2s. 2d_, 
post e. 





Sard Thousand.—Post sve, 5s. 
Dp ~ ° 

MODERN EUROPE: a School History. 

By Jony Loxp, LL.D. New Edition. With Four Additional 
Chapters, En all the Leading Events which have occurred 
since the Fall of Napoleon IL. to the Fall of Napoleon HII.; also 
copious Questions for Examination. 

London: Simrkix, Marsuant, Haminttoy, Kent & Co,. Limited. 


THE 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 
Head Office : 

Liverpool and London. 
Total Invested Funds .. .. .. .. £8,060 854 

To all requiring Five and Life Insurances, Endowments, or Annuities 

THE COMPANY'S PROSPECTUS IS WELL WORTH READING. 

Write for it or apply at any of the Offices or Agencies of the Company 

EXPENSES MODERATE. BONUSES LARGE. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 

London Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross, 


Authors advised with « t Printing and 
Publishing. Estimates of Cost of Printing and 
Bindin}. 7 f 

ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
Publishers, Printers, and Binders, 





Where dificulty is experienced in procuring THE 
ACADEMY with regularity in the Country, it is 
requested that application be made direct to the 
Publisher. 

Terms of annual subscription, 15s. 2d.; foreign, 17s. 4d 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. | 
T0 BE OBTAINED IN TOWN AND COUNTRY: | 


lL 
BY 


Mrs Lovett Cameron. 








Office: 27, Cnancery Lave, W.C. 


ww 
yor? 


By the Author of “In a Grass 
Country,” “Jack’s Secret,” “A Lost 
Wife,” &c. [At all Libraries. 


ae 


__ ‘* Mrs. Lovett Cameron has never been more successful than 
in this absorbing story. In Helen Dacre’s entanglement with 
Warne, the suitor of her forsaken girlhood, and in the hold 
that a so-called promise of constancy ps the unprincipled 
coquette Dora Torrington over the life of Nugent, are two very 
strong elements of interest which receive ‘ull justice at the 


author’s hands. Helen improves upon acquainiance......a very 
entertaining Seay arming Post. 
“In ‘Weak Woman’ the author’s method is so frank, ber 


style so unforced, her men and women so real and so very much 
alive, that she contrives to make her story quite inoffensive 
and extremely interesting......Each of the weak women is 
made a vivid and deeply interesting study by the author’s 
skill......a peculiarly interesting book. The story is realistic 
without being vulgar, and bright and readable from the first 
page to the last.” —Court Journal. 

“The incidents of this novel are manipulated with such 
skill as to render the narrative completely interesti: 
There is certainly no lack of human interest in the story.” 

Publishers’ Circular. 


II. 
By Curtis Yorke. 


A ROMANCE OF 
MODERN LONDON. 


By the Author of “ Hush!” “The Wild Ruthvens,” 





«&e. 3 vols, [At all Libraries. 
“ Curtis Yorke has a fluent pen, and his story is readable 
enough....... There are some bits of dialogue and descrip- 


¢ ges, notably the rescue of the ladies in the Cornish 
.— Athenaeum, 

** The plot is carefully worked out ......A Romance of Modern 
London’ is written with a serious p' , and ought to be a 
favourite with the large class who prefer novels so written to 
any others.” — Academy. 

“The necessary task of getting rid of the superfluous male 
and female is effected with considerable skill....... The plot is 
well worked out, and the book is written in a graceful style.” 

I Daily Telegraph. 
III. 


By Francis Francis. 


ETERNAL EN MITY. 


By the Author of ‘“Mosquite,” “Saddle and 
Moccasin,” Kc, 2 vols. 12s. Shortly. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 


1 vol., cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
THE OTHER MAN’S WIFE. (3rd 
Edition.) By JOHN STRANGE WINTER 
THE LAIRD o’COCKPEN. By “Rita.” 
THE NEW DUCHESS. (2nd Edition.) 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER. 


In picture boards, 2s, each. 

A LIFE’S REMORSE. (8rd Edition.) 
By Mrs. HUNGERFORD, Author of “ Molly Bawn. ’ 
Indicated by special permission to Lord Tennyson. 

A New and Original Story of Acrobat Life. 

SLAVES of the SAWDUST. By 


-_— READE, Author of “Ruby.” (Also in clot 
2s. 6d. 


In picture cover, 1s. each. 


FACING the FOOTLIGHTS. By 


FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


TWO ON AN ISLAND. By Curtis 
YORKE, Author of ‘‘Hush!” “ The Mystery of Bel- 
grave Square,” &c. (Also in cloth, 1s, 6d.) 





F. V. WHITE & CO., 


31, SovrHamrron Srreet, Stranp, W.U. 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S|MESSRS. BELL’S 


wi STP. 
The LIBRARY of TRINITY COLLEGE, 


CAMBRIDGE: its History and Contents. By the Rev. 
ROBERT SINKER, D.D., Librarian of the College. 
With Illustrative Views and Facsimiles. Feap. ito, 
half-roan, 10s. 6d. net. 150 copics only, on hand-made 
paper, half-parchment, 15s. net to Subscribers. 
“ Altogether a very agreeable account of an historic place 
of pilgrimage for men of letters.’’—.1cademy. 


VOL, Il. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY of ROMAN LITERA- 


TURE. By Professor W. 8S. TEUFFEL. Fifth Edition. 
Revised, with considerable Additions, by essor IL. 
SCHWABE. Translated by G. C. W. WARR, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Classical Literature at King's College, London. 
2 vols., medium 8vo, 15s. each. 


Vol. I—THE REPUBLICAN PERLOD. 
Vol. I.—THE IMPERIAL PERIOD. 


‘* A superlative book of reference......we have to thunk Mr. 
Warr very cordially for the fine volume of this translation 
from the German Text of 1890. The task was not a light one, 
and it gave many chances for blunderiog. But we may 
testify without any reserve to the patient und intelligent cura 
bestowed upon it.’’— Saturday Review. 
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LITERATURE. 


The History of David Grieve. By Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. In 3 vols. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 

Berore these words can be published, many 
reviews of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new 
novel will see the light, and it is safe to say 
that in every one of them will be found an 
estimate of Zhe History of David Grieve 
largely based upon the degree of its likeness 
or unlikeness to the famous Robert Elsmere. 
It may be unfortunate that the later comer 
cannot be judged upon its own merits and 
upon them alone, but it is inevitable; and 
of the inevitable no philosophical person 
will complain. Only the “ new writer” can 
possibly be free from the criticism of pre- 
possession and comparison ; and while such 
criticism has obvious weaknesses, it possesses 
the counterbalancing advantage of being a 
labour-saving judicial process. In the work 
of the most versatile author there is a con- 
stant element of individuality; and, when 
once the nature of this element is recognised, 
it is convenient to take its presence for 
granted, and to concentrate attention upon 
those less constant qualities of workmanship 
which distinguish every book from the other 
members of its family, and give it a sub- 
individuality of its own. 

There is not, we think, a single page in 
The History of David Grieve with so intense 
an interest of its own as that aroused by 
various pages that might be pointed to in 
the volumes of its predecessor; but the 
interest which it has is so much more varied 
and diffused that it has a just claim to be 
considered a more opulent book. It may 
be—and as a matter of fact it is—absurd to 
speak of Robert Elsmere as a novel the 
interest of which is exclusively or even 
mainly theological. Cut out all the polemics 
and leave the principal situations to stand 
alone, with a mere minimum of theological 
scaffolding, and it will remain a singularly 
moving and impressive work of creative 
art. Still, though the theology of the book 
did not impair the genuineness of its human 
interest, it undoubtedly narrowed its range. 
The great crises of the story were provided 
by experiences which, though natural enough 
in themselves, are of a kind with which 
ordinary men and women are unfamiliar. 
They are rare exotics of life, not every- 
day indigenous products; and, while the 
imaginative power of the novel did much to 
veil its essential aloofness from the sphere 
of common sympathies, the aloofness was 
there all the time. It is not absent even 
from The History of David Grieve, but it is 
not so conspicuously present as to give a 
character to the work. The new story is 


more human than the older one, not because 
it is truer to life at this point or that, but 
because at so much greater a number of 
points it appeals to common experience and 
comes home to men’s business and bosoms. 
The opening section of the novel, ‘‘ Child- 
hood,” has the background of an idyll, with, 
in front of it, a group of figures who seem 
like actors in the first scene of a tragedy 
destined to darken from gloaming to mid- 
night. In virtue of their fidelity to the 
essential features of child-life the first 
chapter, and not a few of the pages that 
follow, have a chequered April-like bright- 
ness ; but the book, as a whole, is sombre, 
with the sombreness of a picture in which 
the highest lights find their special value in 
accentuating and intensifying the effect of 
great masses of shadow. It is, in short, a 
book which sometimes breaks into humour, 
but never deviates into gaiety. The 
orphans, David and Louie Grieve, are of a 
mixed strain of blood. Alexander Grieve, 
the son of a small farmer in the Peak 
country, finding the conditions of bucolic 
life too strait for his quick brain and rest- 
less energies, has migrated to London, 
where by rapid stages he rises to be fore- 
man under a prosperous West End firm. 
Unluckily he becomes infatuated by a 
French milliner’s assistant, Catholic by 
training, unblushingly Pagan by nature, 
who, after bearing him two children and 
well-nigh ruining his life, leaves him for a 
lover who can better minister to her in- 
satiable vanity. Grieve does not long sur- 
vive her desertion; and on his deathbed 
entrusts the boy and girl, with the few 
hundreds he has saved for them, to his 
weakly amiable brother Reuben, who 
takes them home to his little Derby- 
shire farm and his shrewish, grasping wife. 
She characteristically refrains, and intimi- 
dates her husband into refraining, from 
telling the children that they inherit a little 
patrimony more than sufficient for their 
slender maintenance; and they have the 
bitterness of feeling that they are the 
recipients of grudgingly doled out charity. 
Upon Louie, who has all the hardness of a 
nature absolutely unimaginative and un- 
moral, little effect is produced save that of 
making her attitude of rebellion constant 
instead of intermittent. Upon David, with 
his rare quickness of moral, mental, and 
spiritual sensation, it works after a fashion 
which is too complex to be briefly indicated, 
but which is made realisable by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward in chapters of analytic 
and dramatic portraiture that are of search- 
ingly veracious imagination all compact. 
Such specimens of the literature of creation 
and adventure as are likely to come within 
the reach of a village lad; the legends and 
superstitions of a country side unconquered 
by the modern schoolmaster and his six 
standards ; the religious forces which make 
themselves manifest in a rural revival; and 
the primitive Bohemianism of bucolic 
adolescence—all in their turn appeal to the 
boy ; and each, in different degrees, leaves its 
mark upon a nature which is at once super- 
ficially pliable and essentially stable, that 
puzzling kind of nature which seems at 
first sight the mere plaything of impulses 
and influences, but which in the long run 








reveals a constant tendency towards one 
goal of development. Whether in this 
matter Mrs. Ward had a conscious intention 
is hard to say: probably not, for imagina- 
tion does its work in the dark region which 
underlies the territory of conscious in- 
tellectual activity; but the close of the 
third volume leaves us with the impression, 
not merely that the David Grieve of the 
period of childhood is one with the David 
Grieve of the period of maturity, but that 
the intervening stages of development have 
been absolutely inevitable. The disturbing 
and apparently fortuitous experiences of the 
months of storm and stress have not really 
diverted the current of individuality, but 
sent it rushing with increased rapidity and 
force through its only possible channel. 

David’s rebellion against the hostile 
environment of his boyhood culminates 
in flight, and the section ‘‘ Youth” is 
devoted to his early experiences in Man- 
chester, first as assistant to a second- 
hand bookseller and then as proprietor 
of a book-shop of his own. ere the 
movement of narrative becomes slower. 
One crisis in David’s life has past, and 
another is yet in the future. The 
artificial excitement of the emotional and 
imaginative side of his nature by the 
revivalist preacher has been succeeded by 
a staggering reaction ; and the old-fashioned 
Secularism which he has adopted as a work- 
ing creed satisfies the needs of a spiritual 
organism which, after spasmodic activity, 
has sunk into temporary inertness. His 
surroundings now become more prominent 
in the story, and the sketches of Manchester 
life abound in those intimate touches which 
prove that Mrs. Ward’s creative activity has 
been reinforced by singularly careful and 
sympathetic observation. 

All this time, however, the stronger 
emotional forces—the forces of the centre, 
not of the mere circumference—have re- 
mained unawakened ; and it is in the section 
entitled ‘‘ Storm and Stress ” that the purely 
personal interest reaches its climax of in- 
tensity. Davidseesitdesirable that he should 
enter into business relations with some of the 
Parisian booksellers, and he and Louie— 
who now shares the home he has made for 
himself—set out for the French capital, 
where for both of them a great catastrophe 
is waiting. The Paris chapters ought to 
exempt Mrs. Ward from the vituperation of 
the critics who are never tired of telling us 
that the contemporary British novelist only 
dares to exhibit a truncated and emascu- 
lated presentation of life—that he can only 
deal with passion when it is denuded of its 
instructive abandon and cooled in the re- 
frigerator of respectability and convention. 
The surrender of David Grieve to the young 
artist Elise Delauney, who, after accepting 
him, finds that she can sacrifice for love 
everything but ambition; the fall of Louie 
— if, indesd, a deliberate choice of evil can 
be called a fall; the scene at Les Trois 
Rats, where emancipated Parisian Bohemia 
is naked and not ashamed, are painted by 
an artist who is at any rate not daunted by 
the unwritten legislation of Philistia. 
Whether Mrs. Ward’s treatment of her 
themes will satisfy the complaining critics 
is perhaps doubtful. They will say, and 
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with reason, that it lacks detachment and 
artistic disinterestedness ; for it must be 
admitted that in painting things beautiful 
and things ugly Mrs. Ward’s method of 
workmanship indicates her apprehension of 
moral as well as aesthetic chiaroscuro—her 
firm belief that for the normal human being 
no great situation of life can have a merely 
icturesque interest. 

“Childhood” and ‘Storm and Stress” 
are the two sections which make the book 
what it is. In the mere literary handling 
of the closing section, entitled ‘‘ Maturity,” 
there is little or no falling off; but a passion- 
less wooing, 2 commonplace missing of the 
mark in marriage, a career of commercial 
and social prosperity, and the slow clarifying 
of a nature rendered temporarily turbid by 
violent agitations, are themes which cannot 
be made to yield the profoundest interest. 
This portion of the book could not be dis- 
pensed with: it is essential to the total 
unity of effect; but readers who twelve 
months hence look back to Zhe Iistory of 
David Grieve will find that the pages which 
memory has not served to dim are the night 
climb of David and Louie to the Witch’s 
Pool, the sceno at David’s last revival meet- 
ing, the artistic revel at Les Trois Rats, the 
walk with Regnault out of the night into 
the dawn, the tragic comedy played in Elise 
Delauney’s studio and in the forest of 
Fontainebleau. No stage in the develop- 
ment of the central character is devoid of 
attractiveness, and the novel is rich in 
felicities of detail to which no sort of justice 
can be done here. Whether it detracts 
from, maintains, or augments the reputa- 
tion won by Robert Elsmere is a question the 
answer to which depends almost ontirely 
upon the point of view. That it is a novel 
into which Mrs. Ward has put work which 
is exceptionally strong, truthful, and fas- 
cinating, is hardly likely to be seriously 
denied by any critic who can claim to speak 
with authority. 

James Asncrorr Nosie. 








The History of the Great Civil War, By 8.R. 

Gardiner. Vol. III., 1647-9. (Longmans.) 

(Second Notice.) 

Very curious and not a little humiliating 
to those who have been brought up in the 
fear and admiration of parliaments and 
parliamentary methods is the picture given 
us by Mr. Gardiner of the extraordinary 
corruption that prevailed in Parliament 
during the time of the Civil War. Hitherto 
we had perhaps heen inclined to regard the 
changes of corruption and bribery preferred 
against the members of the Long Parlia- 
ment as mere Royalist scandal and the in- 
vention of theenemy. It was impossible, so 
we imagined, that men chosen in the very 
crisis of the national struggle, the very salt 
as it were of the nation, dedicated in a sense 
to the regeneration of their country, the sworn 
enemies to vice and unrighteousness in 
every shape and form, should themselves 
have sunk so low as to barter away their high 
privileges for the sake of personal profit, and 
to become as it were a stumbling-block and 
cause of offence to all good men. Yet it is 
impossible, after reading the evidence fur- 





nished by Mr. Gardiner from the Verney 
MSS., to doubt that corruption in its most 
vulgar form was not only of frequent 
occurrence, but was in fact the recognised 
method of transacting private business in 
Parliament. That the salt had not altogether 
lost its savour we can well believe; but that 
the Speaker himself should have been chal- 
lenged with adding in this way something 
like £20,000 to his yearly income is a fact 
that goes far to help us to understand the 
attitude of Parliament on more than one 
occasion of critical importance. 

But in this respect Parliament only re- 
flected the state of society at large. The 
old spirit of Puritanism, the spirit which 
made for righteousness as well as for the 
pulling down of maypoles and the closing of 
theatres, had not indeed exhausted itself, 
but it had begun to work in narrower 
channels. The old habits of self-restraint, 
which had been good so long as they were 
the natural expression of a deep yearning 
after righteousness, were gradually under 
the new influences at work becoming a 
burden too grievous to be borne. The 
theatre doors still remained closed, but 
there were not wanting sigus in the growing 
extravagance in matters of dress and per- 
sonal luxury that a reaction had begun to 
set in. 

‘* As long as I have lived in London,”’ wrote 
Lady Verney to her husband in the spring of 
1647, ‘‘ I never in my life saw half that bravery 
amongst all sorts of people as is now. Truly 
I think they have a greater vanity for clothes 
and coaches than I think was ever in the world.” 


But it was not only among pleasure- 
seekers that a movement in favour of the 
restoration of the king was perceptible. To 
the industrial classes generally tho prevail- 
ing state of uncertainty was almost as 
intolerable as open war. The cry for peace 
and astable government was growing every- 
where more and more pronounced, And 
Mr. Gardiner notes it as a sign of the 
Royalist reaction that had begun to set in, 
that towards the close of 1647 Parliament 
found it impossible to control the Royalist 
press. 

“The whole kingdom,” wrote one of Sir Ralph 
Verney’s correspondents on December 30, ‘is 
so full of discontent that I do verily fear it will 
ere long break out into some disorder.” 

Whole districts, according to the Royalist 
news letters, were ready to revolt the instant 
a Scottish army crossed the borders. Already 
on February 22, Colonel Poyer, the Governor 
of Pembroke Castle, had given the signal 


to surrender his command at the bidding of 
Fairfax. And there can be little doubt 
that, if Charles had succeeded in effecting 
his escape from Carisbrooke Castle, his 


as seriously to imperil the supremacy of the 
army. With a Scottish army on the point 
of invading the country, with Wales already 
in flames, the possession of London was, as 
Cromwell clearly perceived, a matter of vital 
importance. ‘It would be time enough,”’ 
he urged on his fellow-officers, ‘to make 
the city pay for all”” when the enemy had 
been beaten. Despite, therefore, the feel- 


ing of irritation which the recent ebullition 
of Royalist zeal had created in the army, no 








efforts were spared to conciliate the good- 
will of its citizens. 

Still, as Mr. Gardiner points out, these 
blandishments would have been of little 
avail had the city been heart and soul in 
favour of a Scottish intervention. Truth to 
say, the Presbyterians, both in the city and 
in Parliament, were in a difficult position. 
Heartily as they detested the army, they 
had no mind to be a mere catspaw to the 
Royalists. While, therefore, the streets of 
London were still resounding with the news 
of Horton’s victory at St. Fagans, the 
Presbyterians, in their anxiety to find a 
via media, determined to re-open negotiations 
with Charles. It was a fatuous proceeding, 
and calculated to benefit no one except the 
Independents, to whom delay was now of 
the utmost importance. 

It is not my intention to follow Mr. 
Gardiner into the details of the Second 
Civil War. Mr. Gardiner, we are aware, 
has already deplored his inability to deal 
with the war from a professional stand- 
point; but if a careful study of zon- 
temporary military authorities and tactics, 
together with a personal investigation of 
battlefields, can be supposed to compensate 
for this disadvantage, he may be considered 
to speak with an authority which even the 
professional student cannot afford to ignore. 
Certainly, to the lay mind, Mr. Gardiner’s 
battle pieces seem to be models of per- 
spicuity and sound reasoning. From the 
very beginning of the struggle the Royalists 
were seriously handicapped by the want of 
some central authority to whom they could 
look for direction. Numerous and ardent 
though they were, they were too scattered 
and disorganised to bring their real strength 
to bear upon events, while the policy pur- 
sued by Parliament at the close of the first 
war, in demolishing and dismantling places 
of strategical importance, rendered anything 
like a sporadic war a matter of extreme 
difficulty. 

Only from the side of Scotland was there 
the faintest prospect of success. ‘It is 
Scotland,” wrote Lauderdale, “and Scot- 
land only can save the king and England. 
All others have their rise from the expecta- 
tion of Scotland.” Yet to any one who 
had the slightest knowledge of what sort of 
material the Scottish army was composed, and 
how utterly destitute its leaders were of mili- 
tary capacity, it may well have seemed doubt- 
ful whether a movement, which Mr. Gardiner 
justly stigmatises as dishonest, had, after 


all, even the faintest prospect of success. 
for resistance to South Wales by refusing , 


On July 11, three days after Hamilton and 
the Scottish army had crossed the borders, 
Colonel Poyer surrendered Pembroke. 
On August 8, Cromwell reached Doncaster, 


'where he was detained for three days 
reception in London would have been such | 


waiting the arrival of his artillery from 
Hull. On the 13th, still proceeding north- 
wards through Yorkshire, he met Lambert 
in the neighbourhood of Knaresborough. 
From Lambert he learned that Hamilton 
was marching southward through Lanca- 
shire. There is no evidence, says Mr. 
Gardiner, that he had made any provision 
for Hamilton taking this alternative route. 
Fifty miles, or thereabouts, as the crow 
flies, of rough hilly country lay between 
him and the Scots. Without a moment’s 
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delay, and leaving his artillery behind him, 
he made his way through the rough Craven 


country. 

‘*On the 16th a short council of war was held 
by the side of the road at Hodder Bridge. 
Should the army, it was asked, cross the Ribble 
to the south bank, in order to block Hamilton’s 
way across the river as he left Preston, or 
should it keep on the north bank and fall upon 
the enemy in ton itself? The latter course 
was adopted, on the ground that there was more 
likelihood of bringing on an engagement this 
way, as it was supposed that Hamilton would 
halt at Preston to await the arrival of Monro.” 


From this it will be seen that Mr. Gardiner 
disposes very summarily and effectively of 
the view which would attribute to Cromwell 
any preconceived intention of attacking 
Hamilton in flank. 

‘In war, as in politics,” he adds, ‘‘ Cromwell 
never rose above the simple strategy of finding 
out the enemy wherever it was most easy to 
give him battle.” 

The battle of Preston gave the death-blow 
to the hopes of the Royalists. 


But the news of Cromwell’s victory | P 


aroused no enthusiasm in Parliament. 
Situated as they were, between the devil 
and the deep sea, the Presbyterians clearly 
recognised that their only hope of safety 
lay in coming at once to terms with the 
King. To facilitate negotiations, the vote 
of No Addresses was rescinded, though not 
without opposition on the part of the 
Independents, who appealed through 
Ludlow to Fairfax and Ireton to put an 
end to the proposed treaty by force. So 
keenly alive, indeed, were the Presbyterians 
to the danger of a military intervention, 
that Holles and Grimston threw themselves 
on their knees before Charles, imploring 
him to yield at once all that was possible, 
without wasting time in useless discussions. 
But Charles, thought he was quite ready to 
argue with them, and was, doubtless, per- 
fectly sincere in his defence of Episcopacy, 
had not the slightest intention of yielding 
to their demands. 
‘Though you will hear,” he wrote on October 
28 to Ormond, ‘‘ that this treaty is near, or, at 
least, most likely to be concluded, yet believe 
it not.” 

“‘The old thought,” says Mr. Gardiner, “ of 
wearing out his adversaries by engaging them 
in mutual strife was ever present to his mind.” 


Meanwhile the cry for justice without 
respect of persons had found articulate 
expression in Ireton’s Remonstrance of the 
Army. But the time was not yet ripe for 
its acceptance even by the army itself. One 
more effort .was to be made to induce 
Charles to accept a constitutional settlement 
of the question. On his answer depended 
the fate of the monarchy, possibly his own 
life ; but not for one moment was Charles’s 
answer doubtful. The last attempt to save 
him in spite of himself had been made, and 
on November 20 the Remonstrance was 
presented to the House of Commons in the 
name of the whole army. What would 
Parliament do? Resistance to the army 
would probably insure its own destruction. 


“ It was indeed possible,” Mr. Gardiner thinks, 
“that if the House promptly concurred with 
the demand of the Remonstrance by dethroning 
the King, it might win over to its side Fairfax 





and those who had supported him in the first 
meetings of the Council of Officers, and thus 
reduce the army for a time to impotence by 
dividing it in twain.” But ‘large bodies of 
men are incapable of sudden change of position, 
and the House on receiving the Remonstrance 
obeyed its instinct of inertness by simply post- 
poning its consideration.” 


Inaction, however, at this crisis was as 
fatal as direct opposition. After weeks of 
hesitation, Cromwell had at length made up 
his mind that the men who had called in 
the Scots, who were even then intriguing 
with the Irish “to vassalise us,” must be 


, brought to account without respect of 


persons. In this belief, and not in any 
constitutional ideas about limited monarchy, 
lay, in Mr. Gardiner’s opinion, the root of 
his cry for justice on delinquents. 

Still, when the final day for decision 
arrived, and the king’s fate trembled in the 
balance, he would have fain avoided taking 
the irrevocable step ; and though the 
evidence furnished by Mr. Gardiner is 
perhaps not absolutely conclusive on the 
oint, it goes far to prove that it was to his 
intervention that the last effort to save 
Charles’s life was due. It was Charles’s 
refusal even to consider the offer made to 
him that put an end to all doubt and hesita- 
tion in Cromwell’s mind. To Cromwell the 
fate of Charles may well have seemed a case 
of cruel necessity. Though whether, as Mr. 
Gardiner admits, the necessity really existed 
or was merely the tyrant’s plea, is a ques- 
tion upon the answer to which men will 

robably still continue to differ. One thing, 
owever, was certain : 


‘« With Charles’s death the main obstacle to the 
establishment of a constitutional system was 
removed. Personal rulers might indeed reappear, 
and Parliament had not yet so displayed its 
superiority as a governing power to make 
Englishmen anxious to dispense with monarchy 
in some form or other. The monarchy as 
Charles understood it had disappeared for ever. 
Insecurity of tenure would make it impossible 
for future rulers long to set public opinion at 
naught as Charles had done. The scaffold at 
Whitehall accomplished that which neither the 
eloquence of Eliot or Pym, nor the Statutes and 
Ordinances of the Long Parliament, had been 
capable of effecting.” 


For the reviewer hampered by considera- 
tions of space, it is difficult to give anything 
like an adequate conception of the import- 
ance of Mr. Gardiner’s work. In what I 
have said about the present volume my aim 
has been rather to touch briefly on those 
points in regard to which he has either 
added something to our knowledge or has 
set matters in a fresh light, than to discover 
points on which it is possible to differ from 
him. For sometimes even to a reviewer it 
is permitted to acknowledge a master; and 
Mr. Gardiner’s work is so thorough in every 
respect, so compact of fact and logic, as 
almost to defy criticism. Doubtless, with 
the discovery of fresh material the Great 
Civil War will still continue to find fresh 
historians; but it may safely be predicted 
that it will find few more learned, and 
certainly none more conscientious in the 
search after truth, than Mr. Gardiner. 

In conclusion, I am glad to be able, 
through the courtesy of the editor, to take 
this opportunity of apologising to my readers 





for the misprints which, owing to delay in 
the transmission of proof by the Post Office, 
occurred in the first part of this review. 
With the exception of Henry ‘‘ Masters,” for 
which read Henry “ Marten,” none, how- 
ever, are of sufficient importance to call for 
special notice. 
R. Dvntor. 








The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri: Hell. 
Translated by Charles Eliot Norton. 
(Macmillans. ) 


Mr. Norton is already well known to Dante 
students as the author, among other works, 
of an interesting little book on the portraits 
of Dante and of a translation of the Vita 
-Vuova, published as long ago as 1867. He 
now, after an interval of nearly a quarter of 
a century, offers us the first instalment of a 
prose translation of the Divina Commedia. 

In an address delivered before the 
American Dante Society nine years ago, 
on the occasion of the death of their first 
president, the poet Longfellow, Mr. Norton 
related how Mr. Lowell and himself used to 
meet every Wednesday evening at Long- 
fellow’s house, while the poet was engaged 
upon his translation of the Divina Commedia, 
for the purpose of discussing the work, canto 
by canto, as it grew under the poet’s hands. 
The Society has lately had to deplore the 
loss of a second distinguished president in 
the person of James Russell Lowell. Of 
that group, in which Mr. Norton was “‘terzo 
fra cotanto senuo,” he is now the sole 
survivor. To the memory of James Russell 
Lowell this volume is dedicated, 

In his Introduction Mr. Norton states his 
reasons for adding yet another to the many 
English versions of the Divina Commedia 
already in existence. He holds that most 
of these, being in verse, sacrifice the sub- 
stance to the form and give only a very 
imperfect reflection of the original. With 
this opinion we entirely agree. Reading 
Dante in even the best of verse translations 
is, to use a graphic simile of Cervantes, like 
looking at the reverse side of a delicate piece 
of tapestry—the figures, the landscape, are 
there, but so blurred and distorted as to be 
hardly recognisable. In a prose version, on 
the other hand, it is at least possible to be 
faithful to the original, which, in the case 
of a writer like Dante, whose every word 
is significant, is certainly the most important 
consideration. As regards existing English 
prose translations, Mr. Norton acknowledges 
that of Dr. Johu Carlyle to be excellent ; this, 
however, only includes the Jnferno. That 
of Mr. A. J. Butler he considers to be 
somewhat unnecessarily crabbed, through 
an excess of literal fidelity. Mr. Butler 
himself, we may remark, declares in his 
Preface that his object was, not to attempt 
an addition to English literature, but 
merely to aid beginners in understanding 
that of Italy, by the production of a ‘‘crib,” 
pure and simple. There was ample room, 
therefore, for a new prose version. 

Mr. Norton gives us to understand that, 
in his opinion, a translator of Dante should 
try to be as literal as is consistent with good 
English, and to render the poet’s own words 
in words as nearly correspondent to them as 
the differences in the languages will permit. 
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We may state at once that, on the whole, 
Mr. Norton seems to us to have succeeded 
admirably in conforming to this ideal in his 
own translation. The obligations to Dr. 
Carlyle’s version, which are duly acknow- 
ledged, are apparent enough to anyone who 
is familiar with the latter. These consist 
mostly in the adoption of individual words, 
in the choice of which Dr. Carlyle was often 
peculiarly happy. On the other hand, his 
rendering is sometimes strangely inadequate. 
To give one instance out of many, in the 
beautiful passage at the end of Canto v. 
he turns ‘il disiato riso” tamely enough 
by ‘‘ the fond smile” ; Mr. Norton translates, 
at once more literally and more forcibly, 
‘the longed-for smile.” Nor is Dr. 
Carlyle’s version altogether so accurate as 
is generally supposed. We have noted 
several passages where Mr. Norton supplies 
a more correct rendering. Compare, for 
example, the following, which will enable 
the reader to form his own estimate of the 
relative merits of the two versions. The 
lines in the original form part of the well- 
known Ugolino episode in Canto xxxiii. (we 
quote from Mr, Butler’s text) : 


** (Quando fui desto innanzi la dimane, 
Pianger senti’ fra il sonno i miei figliuoli, 
Ch’eran con meco, e domandar del pane. 
Ben sei crudel, se tu gid non ti duoli, 
Pensando cio ch'il mio cor s’annunziava : 
E se non piangi, di che pianger suoli? 
Gi' eran desti, e l'ora s’appressava 
Che il cibo ne soleva essere addotto, 
E per suo sogno ciascun dubitava : 
Ed iv sentii chiavar l’uscio di sotto 
All’ orribile torre ; ond ’io guardai 
Nel viso ai miei figliuoi senza far motte. 
Io non piangeva ; si dentro impietrai : 
Piangevan elli ; ed Anselmuccio mio 
Disse : Tu guardi si, padre: che hai ? 
Verd non lagrimai, né rispos ’io 
Tutto quel giorno, né la notte appresso, 
Infin che altro sol nel mondo uscio.”’ 
(vv. 37ff.). 

‘*When I awoke before the dawn, I heard 
my sons asking for bread. Thou art right 
cruel, if thou dost not grieve already at the 
thought of what my heart foreboded; and if 
thou weepest not, at what art thou used to 
weep? They were now awake, and the hour 
approaching at which our food used to be 
brought us, and each was anxious from his 
dream, and below I heard the outlet of the 
horrible tower locked up: whereat I looked 
into the faces of my sons, without uttering a 
word. I did not weep: so stony grew I 
within. They wept; and my little Anselm 
said: ‘Thou lookest so! Father, what ails 
thee?’ But I shed no tear, nor answered all 
that day, nor the next night, till another sun 
came forth upon the world.”—Carlyle. 

**When I awoke before the morrow, I heard 
my sons, who were with me, wailing in their 
sleep, and asking for bread. Truly thou art 
cruel if already thou grievest not, thinking on 
what my heart foretold; and if thou weepest 
not, at what art thou wont to weep? Now 
they were awake, and the hour drew near when 
food was wont to be brought to us, and because 
of his dream each one was apprehensive. And 
IT heard the door below of the horrible tower 
locking up; whereat I looked on the faces of 
my sons without saying a word. I wept not, 
I was so turned to stone within, They wept; 
and my poor little Anselm said, ‘Thou lookest 
so, father, what aileth thee?’ Yet I did not 
weep; nor did I answer all that day, nor the 


night after, until the next sun came out upon | 


the world,.”’— Norton. 








a line and a half Dr. Carlyle has altogether 
missed one of the most pathetic touches in 
the above passage—that of the father 
listening to his sons as they lay moaning 
for bread in their sleep. The superiority of 
Mr. Norton’s version as a whole over that 
of his predecessor, quite apart from ques- 
tions of accuracy or of style, is due in no 
small measure to the fact that he was able 
to avail himself of a much better text 
(Witie’s) than that adopted by Dr. Carlyle. 
This last consideration alone, it seems to us, 
was quite sufficient justification for Mr. 
Norton’s present undertaking. 

Comparisons are odious, we are told, and 
it may seem an ungracious thing to pit one 
version against another as we have done; 
but the fact is that any new English prose 
translation of the Jnferno must almost of 
necessity, in order to justify its raison d’étre, 
challenge comparison with one that has so 
long held the field without a rival as that of 
Dr. Carlyle. It is certainly in no spirit of 
ingratitude towards the latter that we have 
instituted the comparison. Every lover of 
Dante is deeply indebted to Dr. Carlyle, not 
only for his version itself, but also for the 
fact that to it we indirectly owe the late 
Dean Church’s most valuable essay on Dante. 
Dr. Carlyle’s book was, as Dean Church 
puts it, the “ peg” upon which he hung his 
remarks, in accordance with the custom of 
the day, when writing the article in ques- 
tion. Admirable, however, as Dr. Carlyle’s 
work undoubtedly is, we have nevertheless 
thought it necessary to enter a protest 
against the current opinion that it is an 


|ideal translation, and that in consequence 


any new attempt is foredoomed to failure. 
Dr. Carlyle’s translation, as we have shown, 
is by no means incapable of improvement 
in several important respects ; and we have 
nv hesitation in saying that, in point both 
of accuracy and of English, Mr. Norton’s 
version is a decided advance upon it :— 

** Credette Cimabue nella pittura 

Tener lo campo, ed ora ha Giotto ii grido, 
Si che la fama di colui ¢ oscura.”’ 

Mr. Norton has for the most part confined 
his notes to such as are necessary for the 
understanding of the text. We would 
gladly have exchanged the quotations from 
Homer, which are surely somewhat out of 
place, for fuller notes with illustrative 
passages, on the subject, for instance, of 
the heliotrope (xxiv. 93), Cain and the 
thorns (xx. 126), Mordred (xxxii. 62), and 
Antenor (xxxii. 88), to mention a few of 
the cases in which the notes seem to us 
somewhat inadequate. In the note on p. 30 
there appears to be a confusion between 
Pluto, the god of the nether world, and 
Plutus, the god of wealth. We would 
suggest that it is hardly appropriate to 
speak of the inhabitants of Lucca as 
* Lucans”’ (p. 182), or of Erard de Valéry 
as “‘ the Count Alardo di Valleri,” as though 
he were an Italian. There are a couple of 
misprints (/@ for Je, and et for e¢) in the 
quotation from the Chanson de Roland, on 
p- 169, 

Mr. Norton has based his translation 
upon the text of Witte. He has, however, 
exercised a wise discretion in departing 
from it in a few instances in which Dr. 


It will be observed that by the omission of | Moore’s recent researches have shown it to 





be almost certainly incorrect. The most 
important alteration is the substitution of 
Giovane for Giovanni in Inf. xxviii. 135— 


an alteration which, though it has the. 


weight of MS. evidence against it, is 
undoubtedly justified by independent con- 
siderations. 

Pacet ToyNnBEE. 








‘“ ApventurE Sertes.”—olokotrones, the 
Klepht and the Warrior. Sixty Years of 
Peril and Daring. Translated from the 
Greek by Mrs. Edwards. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


Tuts volume contains in an abridged form 
the autobiography of the famous Greek 
chieftain in the Peloponnese during the 
War of Independence, who did more than 
any other man towards establishing the 
freedom of that district, and maintaining it 
as a stronghold of resistance to the Turkish 
power. As Kolokotrones was unable him- 
self to write, he communicated his narrative 
to George Tertzetis, an educated man, who 
for many years was the librarian of the 
Greek Parliament; and by him it was 
reduced to its present shape—a process 
which must have involved considerable 
adaptation, for Tertzetis remarks that often 
a gesture of the narrator, the intoaation of 
his voice, or the expression of his counten- 
ance, indicated and explained more than his 
abrupt sentences. The work was com- 
menced in 1836, but it was not finally pub- 
lished until 1852, nine years after Kolo- 
kotrones’ death. Of the merits of the 
English translation it is impossible for any- 
one to form a satisfactory estimate, who is 
unacquainted with the original text; it may 
be well, therefore, to quote on this point 
the opinion of M. Gennadius, the Greek 
Minister in London, who has contributed a 
prefatory notice. After speaking of the 
ruggedness of the Greek idiom in which it 
was composed, and of its elliptical and 
crabbed style, he adds : 


‘‘ For all these reasons, even to a Greek the 
perusal and thorough comprehension of this 
remarkable book is no smooth reading... . 
The courage, therefore, with which Mrs. 
Edmonds has undertaken to grapple with 
difficulties, in many cases hopeless, is as ad- 
mirable as the apparent shortcomings and 
hiatuses of the English version are conceivable 
and almost inevitable.” 


The following passage, describing the re- 
ception by the Peloponnesian troops of the 
news of the fall of Missolonghi, will show 
that pathos aud eloquence were not wholly 
denied tv the narrator, when the occasion 
called for them : 


‘*On Palm Sunday the heroic people of Misso- 
longhi made asally out of Missolonghi, through 
a host of many thousands, through all their 
cannon, their entrenchments, and their cavalry. 
Two thousand only were saved, and the women 
and children were sacrificed. The news came 
to us on the Great Wednesday, at evening 
time, when the meeting of the assembly was 
over, and the shades of night were closing 
round us. The news came to us that Misso- 


longhi was lost. We were all plunged in great 
grief; for half an hour there was so complete 
a silence that no one would have thought that 
there was a living so-il present; each of us was 
revolving in his mind how great was our 
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misfortune. When I saw this great silence I rose 
to my feet, and spoke some words to encourage 
them. I told them that Missolonghi had fallen 
gloriously, and that her bravery would be for 
ever remembered, but that if we gave ourselves 
up to mourning we should bring upon ourselves 
a curse, and that we should be guilty of sinning 
against all those who were weak.” 

Mrs. Edmonds has prefixed to her trans- 
lation a sketch of the history of the Klephts 
and Armatoles in the Greek provinces of 
Turkey—a subject which required to be 
treated of, in order to explain the position 
occupied by Kolokotrones and his family at 
the end of the last century. At an early 
period after the establishment of the 
Ottoman rule it became the custom of the 
conquerors to allow the Christians in the 
mountain districts to organise a local militia 
to guarantee the security of the country, 
and these native guards, who were called 
Armatoles, acted under the Turkish authori- 
ties or their nominees. On the other hand, 
those of the mountaineers who refused to 
submit retired to inaccessible positions, and 
led the life of outlaws or Klephts. From 
time to time, however, the Turks, through 
jealousy of the Armatoles, endeavoured to 
compass their overthrow; and on these 
occasions we find them for the time assuming 
the character of Klephts, though when the 
pressure was removed they returned once 
more to their militia service. Still this 
system continued to prevail until the middle 
of the eighteenth century, when the office 
of Derven-aga, or superintendent of the 
mountain passes, was conferred on the well- 
known Ali Pasha, of Yanina, who, both 
from the ferocity of his character and from 
his hatred of the Greeks as an Albanian 
Mussulman, was a fitting instrument for 
their destruction. The antagonism now 
became irreconcilable; and many are the 
stories related in this volume of the exploits 
of the Armatoles, or Klephts—for the two 
names had become almost interchangeable 
—in their resistance to him, and of their 
heroic endurance of cruel suffering when 
they fell into his hands. It was in the 
midst of these surroundings that Koloko- 
trones was brought up. Born in 1770, he 
lost his father, who was killed by the Turks, 
when he was quite a boy, and subsequently 
one after another of his relations were 
hunted down and put to death. Notwith- 
standing this, at fifteen years of age we 
find him holding the office of Armatole, 
which was appointed to by the Christians, 
but recognised by the Turks, and in com- 
mand of a district, though at intervals he 
was forced to resume the life of an outlaw. 
At last a price was put upon his head; and 
for several years, towards the beginning of 
this century, he continually carried his life 
in his hand, owing to the plots of the 
Turkish authorities to get him into their 
power, or to have him killed. To these 
rude experiences he afterwards looked back 
with satisfaction, when the War of In- 
dependence broke out, since by wandering 
from place to place he had become in- 
timately acquainted with all the mountain 
routes, and was inured to every kind of 
privation. 

At last, in 1806, when he was thirty-six 
years of age, his position became intoler- 
able, and he quitted his native land, the 








Peloponnese, and took refuge in the Ionian 
Islands. There, he tells us, he first became 
acquainted with the history of Greece. 
There, too, for a time he enlisted in the 
service of the English, as one of a regiment 
of Greek volunteers which was enrolled by 
General Church; and in this capacity he 
assisted in storming the strong castle of 
Santa Maura, and in the expulsion of the 
French from the islands. These incidents 


in Kolokotrones’ life are mentioned also in | 


Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole’s recently published 
Life of Sir Richard Church (see AcaDEmy, 
vol. 40, p. 108). After Napoleon’s fall this 
regiment was disbanded ; and, as the Greek 
Hetairia had meanwhile been formed, he 
determined thenceforth to devote himself 
solely to that object which he had had in 
view from his earliest years—the deliverance 
of his country. When the insurrection 
broke out, in 1821, he became the heart and 
soul of the movement in the Peloponnese ; 
and it was by him that the battle of Valtetzi, 
the first engagement which established the 
fortunes of the Greeks, was won, that 
Tripolitza, the central Turkish stronghold 
in the Morea, was taken, and that the 
Turkish forces under Dram-Ali were de- 
stroyed in the pass of Dervenaki, the ancient 
Tretos pass, at the head of the Argive plain. 
When the tide of fortune was turned by the 
landing of Ibrahim Pasha in the Pelo- 
ponnese in 1825, and the greater part of the 
population were terrified into submission by 
his systematic ravages, Kolokotrones found 
that the only practicable method of resist- 
ance was to attack him in detail, and to 
harass his troops as they pillaged different 
districts ; and with a view to this, in order 
to secure for himself a base of operations, 
he fortified anew the old Frankish castle of 
Karitena, in north-western Arcadia. It was 
there that, subsequently to the battle of 
Navarino, the interview took place between 
him and Mountstuart Elphinstone, then on 
his return journey from India to England, 
of which an interesting account has been 
given by Colebrook in his Life of that 
Indian Governor (vol. 2, p. 242). In that 
passage he is described as having been 
enthusiastic in his praise of Captain Hamil- 
ton of the navy, and of General Church, the 
invitation to whom that he should take the 
command of the Greek army, he said, had 
been suggested by himself. 

There is much in this narrative that is 
painful reading, owing to the author’s con- 
stant complaints of the Greek executive of 
that time, which reveal only too clearly the 
jealousy and factious spirit that prevailed 
among the patriots. There is much also 
that is wearisome in the reiteration of petty 
details. That which fascinates us in it is 
the intense and almost Homeric individuality 
of the man himself, and the steadfast faith 
and unflinching determination with which 
he pursued his purpose, when circumstances 
appeared most adverse, and every one around 
him despaired. When the untrained Greek 
soldiery refused to face the Turks, it was he 
who inspired them with confidence. When 
the rural population were afraid to supply 
his troops with provisions, because of the 
punishment that awaited them at the hands 


of their rulers, it was he that overcame their | first to point out—was Manucci. 





who “trembled beneath the scourge of 
Turkish hand,” were taught that ‘ who 
would be free themselves must strike the 
blow.” He may have been, according to 
our modern notions, something of a bar- 
barian; and it is strange indeed to think 
that less than seventy years have elapsed 
since these events took place. But when we 
see Greece as she is at present, and reflect 
that, but for him and others such as he, she 
might still be a province of Turkey, we 
shall be ready to thank God that men have 
arisen like Theodore Kolokotrones. 
H. F. Tozer. 








OrreENTAL MIsceLuany.”’— 


Travels. (Archibald 


‘¢ CoNSTABLE’S 
Vol. I., Berater’s 
Constable.) 


We lately mentioned the appearance of this 
book, briefly observing on its handsome 
form and very conscientious editing. We 
return to it for the purpose of brietly stating 
our opinion of its great interest, and of 
noting a few particulars in which it may 
be made still better in a revised edition. 

Francois Bernier was a French physician, 
a schoolfellow of Gassendi and Moliére, who 
went out to India in 1659, and romained 
there about eight years. During that period 
he was a witness of the unscrupulous methods 
by which Alamgir—the ‘“‘ Aurangzeb” of 
Dryden—obtained the imperial throne, and 
of the foundation of his elaborate, though 
ultimately unfortunate, system. 

The book contains some preliminary 
matter, followed by (1) the history of 
Aurangzeb’s rebellion, (2) occurrences after 
the war, (3) letter to Colbert, (4) letter to 
Chapelain, (5) nine letters descriptive of 
a march to Kashmir, (6) replies to five 
questions on climate and customs, (7) memo- 
randum on maps and revenues. ‘The volume 
terminates with some valuable appendices 
by the editor. Among the illustrations will 
be found a coloured miniature of the 
emperor Shah Jahan, and a number of 
contemporary portraits of members of the 
imperial family, reproduced in clear wood- 
engraving. It will thus be seen that, besides 
being a curiosity, the book is of almost indis- 
pensable necessity to the reader of history, 
being accurate and painstaking to a high 
degree. 

There are, however, some points as to 
which the editor must not expect the un- 
qualified assent of students. Tor example, 
he cites Catrou and ‘‘ Manouchi ” as authori- 
ties for the reign of Shah Jahan, without 
giving a hint of the real position of those 
writers. But anyone who has studied 
Indian history ought to have learned that 
Father Catrou was only the editor of a 
treatise brought home from India, which 
country he had never seen. ‘This MS., 
which was in the Portuguese language, fell 
into the hands of an officer in the civil ser- 
vice of the French Kast India Company, 
and was handed by him to the Jesuit 
father. The latter found that it contained 
notes made, partly from personal observa- 
tion and partly from Persian books, by a 
physician who had practised at Agra, and 
whose name—as Mr. E. Thomas was the 
Unfor- 


fears. By him the “ hereditary bondsmen,” | tunately, the good father could not content 
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himself with the useful, if humble, office of | caused a suspicion that crime might be blended 


a translator, but subjected the original to a 
process which he has himself described as 
a medley of his own and other materials, 
quaintly adding : 

‘IT have made no difficulty of attributing the 
whole work to M. Manouchi, and of inscribing 


with his name only matter which I have taken | 


from other writers and engrafted upon his MS.” 
The only other writer, however, whom 
- Catrou mentions by name is a Dutchman, 
one Jean de Laet, who, like himself, had 
never been in India; and from this instance 
alone we may guess how untrustworthy the 
book became, and how much better it would 
have been to let Manucci tell his own story. 
The father’s frank avowals save us from the 
necessity of doubting his perfect good faith, 
but it must be confessed that they also 
deprive his work of any value but what may 
be drawn out of it by the exercise of 
exceptional sagacity. 

One of the least suspicious items that Mr. 
Constable has derived from the book is a 
confirmation of the valuation of the rupee 
given by Bernier—namely, thirty sols of 
French money. This was, in all probability, 
a genuine fragment of the original Manucci, 
the more so as it tallies with the estimate of 
a contemporary French traveller, the Baron 
Tavernier. But when Mr. Constable goes 
on to assume that the sof was worth nine- 
tenths of a penny, and the rupee therefore 
equivalent to two shillings and threepence 
of English money, he treads on dangerous 
ground. A reference to vol. vi. of Hunter’s 
Imperial Gazetteer (2nd ed., p. 298) will give 
some idea of the thorny condition of the 
question. But if anything is certain it is 
that Tavernier estimated the value of the 
great table-diamond at ‘ 500,000 rs. or 
750,000 /ivres of our money,” and that 
the livre (towrnois) was equivalent to the 
sixteenth part of a pound sterling. Now 
Bernier, though with evident hesitation, 
states the total amount of the revenue of 
the Empire as twenty-two frors of rupees 
(equivalent, on Tavernier’s estimate, to a 
little over twenty and a-half millions of our 
money). Curiously enough, the contempor- 
ary native author, Kazvini, says that the 
whole revenues of Shah Jahan rose from 
less than eighteen ‘rors to twenty-two by 
the end of the reign ; and thus closely tallies 
with Bernier’s statement. But this esti- 
mate, which appeared so incredible to 
Bernier, would have to be expressed in still 
larger figures, of English money, if the 
rupee were to be valued at two-and-three- 
pence. 

Honest Bernier made excellent use of his 
opportunities. He is, however, by no 
means infallible. 


litions sometimes listened to gossip, we may 
take the horrible scandal related by him in 
rezard to the Moghal Cordelia, Jahan Ara 
Begam, whose touchingly modest epitaph is 
still to be read at Delhi. On this point, 
indeed, Bernier is corrected by Manucci, and 
it is to be hoped that Mr. Constable may be 


able to add a footnote to the passage in his | 


next edition. Manucci, who was the court as might be expected from the author of so | 
physician, thus expresses himself, as deciph- 
erable in the palimpsest of Father Catrou : 

‘* The attachment she always had for her father 


with their mutual affection. This was a 
popular rumour which never had any other 
foundation than the malice of the courtiers.” 
It is time that the grass-grown grave of 
| the faithful princess should be cleaned from 
_the mud thrown on it by prurient gossip. 
Another drawback (and one more general 
_in its application) is Bernier’s constant 
desire to make out a favourable comparison 
for the political system of his patrons, 
Colbert and King Lewis. Hence, too, he 
shows an eagerness to prove that the full 
assertion of the State’s ownership in the 
land was fatal to the progress of India. A 
time came, as we know, when the French 
were to appreciate the social and economic 
merits of that system of peasant proprietor- 
ship which was the root of the Eastern 
method. To these Bernier was blind. 

Such are some of the criticisms that occur 
ona first perusal of this interesting and well- 
edited book. 





H. G. Keene, 








NEW NOVELS. 
The Prince’s Whim, and other Stories. By 


Katherine 8S. Macquoid. (A. D. Innes 
& Co.) 

A Double Life. By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
(Gay & Bird.) 


Dr. Dumény’s Wife. 
(Cassells. ) 

Dame Care. By Hermann 
(Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 

Otto the Knight, and other Stories. By 
Octave Thanet. Cassells.) 


By Maurus Jokai. 


Sudermann. 


Doctor Huguet. By Ignatius Donnelly. 
(Sampson Low.) 

The Penance of Portia James. By Tasma. 
(Heinemann. ) 

The Jolly Roger. By Hume Nisbet. (Digby 
Long & Co.) 


The Valley Couneil. 
(Sampson Low.) 


A natcn of new novels, and not a three- 
volume, or even two-volume, one among 


By Perey Clarke. 





them, is suggestive of the change that is so 
rapidly affecting the outer form and inner 
nature of the English novel. It is a 
change for the better, but it has its penalties. 
It was a rare thing to find a three-volume 
collection of short stories, forinstance. The 
short story is not only more difficult to write 
well than a lengthy novel, but, for obvious 
reasons, is likely to be in every way more 
pleasing as a work of literary art ; but alas! 





As a sample of the 
credulity with which a traveller in his con- | 


the ordinary English short story is not 
particularly noteworthy in its magazine, 
and is generally ne when served 
anew, and in company, between bovk- 
covers. But when a volume of short tales 
_is not merely a collection of inferior stories, 
brought together to eke out a book, but 
'a series of well-written and interesting 
sketches or complete studies, it deserves, 
| and generally obtains, a wide welcome. 

Of this kind is Mrs. Macquoid’s new book, 


many charming stories. 








“The Prince’s | by D 
Whim ” itself is by no means the best of the | lady who writes as Octave Thanet has a 
seven tales comprised in this volume ; but | style which gives grace and “ atmosphere ” 


perhaps its prominence is due to the taking 
name which has served also as general 
title. ‘‘ The Fall of the Leaf,” ‘In Honey- 
suckle Lane,” and “‘ Jacques Mermet,” are, 
in particular, delightful stories, touched 
with that quiet grace and dignity which 
characterise all Mrs. Macquoid’s work. 
There is ample variety of subject, and even 
of country—for Germany and France afford 
backgrounds as well as the three kingdoms. 


It is a change from the delicate literary 
art of Mrs. Macquoid to the lifeless para- 
graphic style native to, or affected by, Mrs. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, a lady known to 
transatlantic fame as the author of Poems of 
Passion. There is not much “ passion,” and 
there is little poetry in the sentiment of this 
love-story. It does not lack interest in 

oint of plot, but the personages do not 
ive. 

The next two books on my list are trans- 
lations of foreign novels, but rendered so 
well, and, moreover, from the pens of 
authors so distinguished as Maurus Jékai 
and Hermann Sudermann, that they stand 
head and shoulders above most of the books 
which come upon us at this season like a 
flood. Jékai has been called the Walter 
Scott of Hungary ; and though there is little 
real analogy, he at least resembles the 
great Scottish romancist in his inexhaustible 
variety and energy, his universal influence 
in his native country, and the extraordinary 
place he holds as the typical exponent of 
Hungarian life and ideals. A not less 
powerful, indeed a more powerful, writer is 
Hermann Sudermann, the most commanding 
literary figure in Germany, though his 
influence is not to be compared with that of 
Jokai in Hungary, either in its immediate 
or in its deeper and wide-reaching effects. 
Jékai has practically no rival, for Emil 
Franzos holds a distinct position ; Suder- 
mann enters the lists with Raabe and other 

opular claimants for the foremost place. 
t would not be fair to compare the 
two novelists, for apart from their radi- 
cal distinctions they differ essentially 
in method as well as in manner. Jékai 
is discursive, Sudermann dramatically suc- 
cinct: the one chats, the other narrates: 
the elder introduces many dramatic incidents, 
and is rarely dramatic in the higher sense—- 
the younger is intensely dramatic, and yet 
rather avoids than seeks obviously dramatic 
situations. The present writer has read 
many of Jékai’s novels in translations—and 
all the best have appeared in French and 
German, as well as a few in English—and 
considers Dr. Dumdny’s Wife an excellent 
example of this justly celebrated author. 
Frau Sorge, on the other hand, is certainly 
not Sudermann’s finest work; and though 
opinions will differ as to which of his three 
best known novels is the best, the consensus, 
in Germany certainly, would be in favour 
of Der Katzensteg. Dame Care, to give it its 


| English title, is none the less an exception- 


ally able and entertaining story, and is 
translated not only with sympathetic under- 
standing but with scholarly care and style. 


Otto the Knight and Dr. Huguet are both 
American authors. The Southern 
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to whatever theme she treats. The “‘ Trans- | 
Mississippi” stories in this volume are in 
her best manner, and should win many new 
readers on this side of the Atlantic for the 
author of Zxpiation and so many shorter but 
not less charming tales. Octave Thanet has 
made a portion of the Southern territories 
as much her own as the author of The 
Prophet of Great Smoky Mountain and Mr. 
Cable have made Tenessee or Louisiana. 


Dr. Huguet is a puzzling book. In senti- 
ment and aim it is praiseworthy, though 
Mr. Ignatius Donnelly is neither the first 
nor the ablest of living champions of the 
American negro. But in story-motive and 
to some extent in plot, it reads like a mal- 
adroit effort to outdo Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde. 
Still, the tale is interesting, for the author 
is in earnest, and writes in hot blood. But 
his heroine, ‘‘ Miss Mary,” is too clever for 
this frail world of merely human attain- 
ment. She would easily give Mr. Swin- 
burne himself “points” in Elizabethan 
lore. And alas, she knows all about Bacon 
and Shakspere; and though Mr. Donnelly 
does not actually drag in his particular 
“fad,” he affords vague but terrifying 
indications that he may have fresh revela- 
tions in store for us, to prove, perhaps, 
that Ben Jonson wrote ‘‘ Shakspere,” or 
collaborated with Bacon. ‘‘ Miss Mary,” 
when he meets her in a library, remarks : 


“T can’t help but think how many millions of 
boobies and envious detractors time has swept 
away into oblivion, while it has left this galaxy 
of greatness undisturbed. It is the privilege 
of genius to survive whole generations of 
maligners. The conflagration of time, which 
consumes the mean, illumines the great.” 


Mr. Donnelly, alias Dr. Huguet, was struck 
with astonishment and admiration. And 
not unnaturally. 


In her new novel “ Tasma ” tells us that 
“exo-connubial affections are mainly to be 
met with in romances.” It is well, for this 
particular kind of affection hath a terrifying 
sound. There is a good deal of tall talk, 
and an annoying number of unnecessary 
French words and phrases, in The Penance of 
Portia James; and neither in style nor in 
plot is it equal to Uncle Piper of Piper's 
Hill, or In Her Earliest Youth, the former 
novels by this clever Australian lady. But 
the romance is worth reading: with all its 
faults, it has individuality and charm. The 
author, however, seems handicapped by the 
absence of that familiar Australian back. 
ground which has hitherto stood her in such 
good stead. | 


Mr. Hume Nisbet and Mr. Percy Clarke 
have each written an exciting story of 
adventure. Mr. Nisbet is more daring than 
Mr. Donnelly ; for, while the Prophet of 
Bacon merely talks about Shakspere in 
Doctor Huguet, the author of The Joily Roger 
ventures to introduce the great dramatist, 
and to make him act and speak as ono of 
the personages of the story. The result is | 
disastrous. For the rest, the story is an 
unhealthy blend of bloodshed and witch- | 
craft. Mr. Nisbet has done much better | 
work of the kind: let him haul down the 
Jolly Roger and start afresh on a more 
reputable cruise, 


i 





The Valley Council is the latest of the 
many books of adventure and pseudo- 
science that have followed in the wake of 
Erewhon. Mr. Butler’s able romance has, 
however, not yet been equalled. Mr. Percy 
Clarke, who has already won an audience 
by his capital Mew Chum in Australia, 
deserves all credit, none the less, for an able 
and suggestive as well as a really exciting 
story. 

Witiiam Sarr. 








SOME BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


Adventures amidst the Equatorial Forests and 
Rivers of South America, &e., and Jamaica 
Revisited. By Villiers Stuart. (John Murray.) 
Mr. Villiers Stuart gives an account in the first 
portion of this book of a trip to Surinam some 
thirty-three years ago, a short journey up the 
Orinoco, and a visit to some of the Antilles; 
next comes a tour in Florida, and in the latter 
part a second visit to Jamaica made last year. 
The early part of the book, dealing with 
Surinam, is much better than the later portion, 
the little-known Dutch colony being of 
inexhaustible natural interest, and the traveller 
here as elsewhere observant and light of heart. 
It is, nevertheless, a provoking narrative. No 
man ever set about a journey in better spirits, or 
conducted it with greater zeal and courage so 
faras he goes. When the reader is beginning 
to think he has found another JVaterton’s 
Wanderings, in the very region made known to 
every naturalist—man and boy—by that great 
traveller, our present wanderer gives it up, 
returns to his base, and makes another trip, 
elsewhere with fair promise and like result. 
It is not intended to represent this as a 
disappointing book—there is hardly a dull 
page in it, and the narrative is a most bracing 
one; but the journeys are little more than a 
reconnaisance beyond the bounds of civilisation 
made by a man who, the reader is convinced, 
had only to go but a little farther to earn distinc- 
tion for his performance. His descriptions of 
the equatorial forests of America almost rival 
in places the pages of Waterton, Wallace, Belt, 
pot Bates, though there is commonly more of 
the sportsman-adventurer than the naturalist 
in the cast of his observations. However, Mr. 
Villiers Stuart rarely misses things of human, 
if these may be distinguished from those of 
scientific, interest. His own troubles (and 
those of his fellow-travellers) are borne not 
only with patience, but with lightness of heart. 
The man who could meet the descent of 
Orinoco mosquitoes with gaiety can hardly be 
forgiven for not having crossed the watershed 
between Surinam and the Amazon valley. 
The excuse of being abandoned by his negroes 
is in the reader’s eyes trifling compared with 
other troubles this writer laughs at. One is 
led up to a point of confidence that is rudely 
dispelled when a desertion by the crew 
of his boat, instead of being the beginning of 
good times for the reader, is made the turning 
point of a journey. Had Mr. Villiers Stuart 
wanted a particular parrot or orchid, or been a 
gold prospector—had he a dash of the dogged- 
ness such aims give a man, his great gifts as a 
traveller and writer of travels would have 
borne finer fruit. As it is, this lively and well- 


written book is certain to please and entertain | . 
ese pT het an * the Aristotle. 


everyone who reads travels. The second visit 
to Jamaica, described in the last part of the 
volume, is a very comfortable journey in the 
style of Mr. Froude. We read of steamers, 
Government houses, festivities, and exhibitions. 
It is as good and true a picture of the present 
economic condition in the West Indies as Mr. 
Froude’s was a distorted one. Mr. Villiers 
Stuart has the necessary knowledge of matters, 





and an eye for observation unobscured by 
reflected images of political revolutions and the 
like. His account of Jamaica is certain to be 
useful as a guide to the increasing number of 
those who make a pleasure trip to that beauti- 


ful island. 


Travels and Adventures of an Orchid Hunter. 
By Albert Millican. (Cassells.) There is prob- 
ably no class of travellers who are called upon 
to endure so much as professional orchid 
hunters. The plants of which they go in 
search are to be found, in nearly all cases, in 
the depths of damp forests; and perils from 
fevers, snakes, and other wild animals, joined 
with the severity of labour in exhausting 
climates, render this occupation one of the most 
desperate. Mr. Millican, who gives in this 
book an account of his travels in Colombia and 
the Northern Andes, endured much with a 
light heart; but his account of his journey 
would be much better reading if his faults of 
narration were fewer. Unfortunately, the first 
chapter or two are most replete with these ab- 
cuniities: though readers who persevere will be 
rewarded with a readable sketch of the inter- 
esting country passed through, where civilisa- 
tion, with the electric light and other ‘‘ modern 
improvements,” is but a few miles distant 
from Indians with poisoned arrows, who are 
unfamiliar as yet with the repeating small 
bore. It would have been pleasing to most 
readers if Mr. Millican had told us more of his 
life in the wilds; and less of the rapturous 
beauty of lady passengers wedded to unin- 
teresting old ruffians, since everybody knows 
them, and had spared us his outward voyage. 
There are many illustrations, done from photo- 
graphs by some “ process.” 

Twelve Months in Peru. By E. B. Clark. 
(Fisher Unwin.) Miss Clark apologises for the 
‘* autobiographical tendency”’ of her book. In 
these 150 well-printed pages we can find 
nothing unduly personal. If the author has 
little new to tell us, her narrative is throughout 
written in a fair and kindly spirit. She spent 
her Christmas among the Cholo-Indians of the 
Peruvian Cordilleras. These Indians now 
speak a hybrid Spanish; they used to speak 
pure Quichua, the court language of the 
eleventh century, and quite distinct from the 
ancient vernacular of the coast. Miss Clark pays 
her tribute to the intelligence of the llama. 
This interesting animal can carry about 100 Ibs ; 
and should the chaconia who lades the llama 
attempt to place a heavier weight on him, he 
doggedly refuses to move until relieved of part. 
However famished, a llama will take no food 
after nightfall. For the transportation of 
merchandise male llamas only are used. This 
little book is unassuming, and contains not a 
little interesting information. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue British Museum will, in the course of 
next week, issue two publications connected 
with its lately acquired papyri. The first is a 
facsimile of the entire MS. of the Mimes of 
Herodas. The other is a third edition of 
Aristotle’s 'A@n:alwy moditeia, revised through- 
out. The latter will contain a collection of the 
readings of the recent German and Dutch 
editions, and will also give a transcript of the 
scholia on the speech of Domosthenes against 
Meidias, which are found on the same MS, as 


Mr. WatTeR HEADLAM, fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, has undertaken to produce 
an edition of Herondas for the Pitt Press—for 
which task, as readers of the ACADEMY know, 
he has qualified himself by a careful study of 
the original MS.; and we believe that Prof. 
A. Palmer, of Dublin, is also contemplating 
something of the kind, 
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Mr. Pacer Toynpee has completed a 
volume of Specimens of Old I'rench (from the 
ninth to the fifteenth centuries), with introduc- 
tion, notes, and glossary, which will shortly be 
issued by the Clarendon Press. Mr. Toynbee 
has in preparation for the same publishers a 
Concise Dictionary of Old French. 


Mr. T. P. O'Connor has translated Pierre 
Loti’s The Book of Pity and of Death, and the 
translation will be published by Messrs. Cassell 
& Co. in about a fortnight. 


Tne third volume of Messrs. Henry & Co.’s 
‘** Victoria Library for Gentlewomen,” to be 
issued in a few days, will be the first part of 
The Gentlewoman’s Book of Sports, containing 
contributions on Fishing, Boating, Swimming, 
Skating, Tennis, Cricket, Archery, Golf, and 
Fencing. It is edited by Lady Violet Greville. 


Messrs. GrirrirH, FARRAN & Co. will pub- 
lish the following three-volume novels during 
the spring season: //is Sister’s Hand, by Mr. 
C. J. Wills; A Covenant with the Dead, by Clara 
Lemore ; and No Compromise, by the authors of 
** Paul Nugent.” 


Messrs. Frepertck WARNE & Co. have 
yurchased the copyright and property of ‘‘ The 

iary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay,” 
edited by W. C. Ward, from Messrs. Vizetelly 
& Co., and will immediately publish the third 
and last volume. 


Mr. G. Herpert THRING, a son of the late 
head master of Uppingham, and by profession 
a solicitor, has been elected secretary of the 
Incorporated Society of Authors, in the place 
of Mr. 8. 8. Sprigge, resigned. 

Mr. W. Ronerts, the editor of the Bookworm 
—who has now returned to work after an 
illness of nearly four months’ duration—will 
deliver a lecture on Thursday next at the 


Hampden Club on “Some Tricks of the Old 


Publishers.”’ 


Tue first annual meeting of the Ex Libris 
Society will be held on Tuesday next, February 
16, at 4 p.m., at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet-street. 
In addition to the formal business, an address 
will be delivered by the chairman of the council, 
Mr. John Leighton; and there will also be a 
small exhibition of book-plates, original designs, 
and literature connected therewith. 


MM. Pavt, Hvarp, & GUILLEMIN, the | 


well-known Paris booksellers, have sent us the 
Catalogue of some rare books and MSS. which 
are to be sold at the Hotel Druot on February 
17. This catalogue might serve as a model to 
our own auctioneers. Though containing only 
125 lots, these are classified and sub-classified, 


and their description extends over more than | 


50 pages. The only fault we have noticed is 
the spelling of our English binder as ‘‘ Zachus- 
dorf.” Among the lots we may specially 
mention a copy of Erasmus’s Moriae Encomium 
(Basle, 1551), which is supposed to have 
belonged to Diane de Poitiers; and several 
examples of the engraved work of Marillier, 
d’Eisen, &c. But the special attraction is the 
historical MSS., from which three illuminations 
are reproduced in heliogravure. One of these 
is a vellum of the fifteenth century, contairing 
the Grand Coutumier of Normandy, in Latin 
and in French, with thirty-two illuminations 
particularly well preserved. 


TuE February number of the Author contains 
a useful catalogue of the several periodical 
lists of new books which are published on the 
continent, compiled by Mr. H. Cresswell. 
Portugal, almost alone, is unrepresented ; but 
it is remarked that no list is now published 
for the Slavonic languages in general. 

Messrs. MAcMILLAN, who have long ago been 
publishing a number of English classics specially 
annotated for the use of students at Indian 
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colleges, have now brought out the ‘ Orient 
Reader,” edited by Mr. Eric Robertson, ‘ate 
at neg 2 of the Government College, 
Lahore. ike the Readers with which we are 
familiar in this country, this series begins with 
a Primer of spelling lessons, and goes on through 
six volumes of extracts of increasing difficulty 
for reading aloud and learning by heart. It 
|is abundantly illustrated, some of the cuts in 
| the Primer bearing the initials of Mr. Lock- 
| wood Kipling. The Primer is also the most 
| Indian of all the series, and therefore naturally 
the most attractive to us. The print is large, 
and the paper strong ; but we feel rather doubt- 
ful about the binding. The chief interest, of 
course, lies in the selection. The object, in the 
first place, is to interest; and secondly, to 
satisfy the requirements of the Government, by 
inculcating morality without religious sectarian- 
ism. The editor has taken a wide range, not 
confining himself either to English or Indian 
subjects. Addison’s “‘ Vision of Mirza,” Leigh 
Hunt’s “* Abou ben Adhem,” and Pope’s “‘ Uni- 
versal Prayer,”’ seem to us particularly appro- 
priate. Jane Taylor, Mrs. Hemans, and Long- 
fellow are the poets most drawn upon. It may 
be as well to point out that the descriptions of 
coffee, sugar cane, and cotton have not been 
sufficiently adapted to Indian children; and 
that the whole truth is not told when it is 
stated that ‘‘a few Spartans repulsed a large 
| Persian army at Thermoplylae.” 


WE regret that, through a misunderstanding, 
our announcement last week of the change 
made in the staff of the British Museum, owing 
to Mr. Le Page Renouf’s retirement, was in- 

_accurate. Dr. Budge’s new appointment is that 
of Assistant Deputy Keeper of Egyptian and 
Oriental Antiquities. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Pror. CHARLES ExLior Norton, the literary 
executor of James Russell Luwell, says of his 
poem, ‘‘ On a Bust of General Grant,” which is 
to appear in the March number of Scribner’s 
Magazine: ‘‘ This poem is the last, so far as is 
known, written by Mr. Lowell.” A facsimile 
of one of the stanzas will appear with the 
| poem, showing Mr. Lowell’s interlineations. 


Fiction is to be represented by a quarterly. 
Under the title of the Long Quarterly (so named 
from its oblong shape), Mr. Elliot Stock will 
publish every three months a new novel by a 
prominent writer. The Long Quarterly is to be 
‘tastefully printed on tinted paper. The first 
‘number will be entitled ‘ Until my Lord 
Returns,” by Admiral Hinton. The price is 
fixed at half-a-crown. 


THE next number of the Religious Review of 
Reviews will contain several ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
Cardinal Manning”; a character sketch of 
the new Bishop of Sodor and Man; and a 
symposium on the question of the religious 
condition of the people by the Archbishop of 
York, the Bishops of Gloucester and Bristol, 
Wakefield, Worcester, &c. There will also be 
a sketch and portrait of the Hon. Cunon 
Fremantle. 


THE first number of the Lastern and Western 
Review has passed into a second edition. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Tue Earl of Powis has offered to continue 
the Powis medal at Cambridge, the prize for 
Latin hexameter verse, as a memorial of the 
long period during which his uncle was High 
Steward of the University. The prize was 


i y founded by the Marquess Camden in 
1841. -” 








THE council of Mansfield College, Oxford, 
have made arrangements for a short summer 
session in 1892 from July 18 to July 30. 
Several courses of lectures will be delivered, 
designed to meet the wants of men who feel 
that the ordinary work of the ministry has not 
allowed them to keep abreast of the later 
inquiries and discussions in the field of theology 
—-Biblical, apologetic, and dogmatic. The 
lectures will be open to ministers of all denomi- 
nations. Among those who have provisionally 
undertaken to give lectures are Prof. Driver, 
Prof. Sanday, Principal Fairbairn, Prof. Marcus 
Dods of Edinburgh, Prof. A. B. Bruce of 
Glasgow, Principal Cave of Hackney, Principal 
Edwards of Bala, and Prof. Francis Brown of 
New York. 


Tue Oxford University Dramatic Society will 
give eight performances of ‘‘The Frogs” of 
Aristophanes, beginning on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 24. The acting edition, with an English 
version, adapted from that of Hookham Frere, 
has been prepared by Messrs. D. G. Hogarth 
and A. D. Godley ; the music has been specially 
composed by Dr. C. Hubert Parry, who will 
also conduct the performances. 


THE meeting of the Aristotelian Society at 
Cambridge will take place on March 7, instead 
of March 21, as previously announced. The 
subject of discussion — ‘‘Is the Distinction 
between ‘is’ and ‘ought’ ultimate and irre- 
ducible ? ”—will be introduced by Prof. Henry 
Sidgwick, followed by Mr. Stout, Mr. Muir- 
head, and Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. H. F. PetHam, Camden professor of 
ancient history at Oxford, will deliver a public 
lecture on Thursday, February 25, upon 
“Leading Features in the History of the 
Roman Empire during the Second Century A.D.” 

THE annual report of the syndicate records 
that the acquisitions of the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
at Cambridge, have been of exceptional im- 

rtance during the past year. Among the 

onors, the Rev. Greville J. Chester is again 
mentioned first, as having presented a large 
number of objects of archaeological interest 
from recent excavations in Egypt, and also 
several valuable coins. The Cyprus Explora- 
tion Committee has presented some of the 
results of the excavations made at Poli and 
Salamis in 1890-91—including a (mutilated) 
statue of Jupiter Serapis in grey marble, with 
the nude parts in white marble; and some 
fragments of life-size and colossal statues of 
fully-draped male figures in terra cotta, richly 
decorated with painting representing the 
elaborate textile patterns of the dresses, Mr. 
Pendlebury, in continuation of his custom in 
former years, has given fifty-one volumes and 
thirty-nine pieces of unbound music. Mr. 8. 
Sandars has presented a very fine and probably 
unique woolen of St. Jerome, signed by 
Michel Schorpp, of Ulm (second half of 
fifteenth century), and also £100 to provide 
casts of antique statues to fill the empty niches 
in the entrance hall. Besides these presents, 
asum of about £500, which had accumulated 
from the sale of duplicate engravings, has 
been expended chiefly on the purchase of early 
woodcuts in printed books. Among these are 
—a very fine copy of the Poliphili Hypneroto- 
machia, printed > Aldus in 1499; a very fine 
copy of the 7'ewrdannckh, with brilliant im- 
pressions of the large woodcuts by Hans 
Burgmair, printed at Augsburg in 1519; the 
Spiegel des Menschlichen Lebens of Gunther 
Zainer (1475); the Dialogus Creaturarum of 
Gerard u (1480); the magnificently illus- 
trated Strasburg edition of Boccaccio’s De 
Claris Mulieribus (1488); and Breydenbach’s 
famous Peregrinationes at Sepulcrum Christi, 
printed at Mentz in 1486, 

Ir seems worthy of note that, of the first ten 
successful candidates at the recent examination 
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for clerkships (Class I.) in the Civil Service, no 

less than eight were Oxford men, who had 

wv obtained nine first classes among 
em. 


Pror. TALFoURD ELy will deliver a course 
of five lectures at Bedford College—open to 
men as well as to women—upon “Early 
Civilisation and the Homeric Poems,” on 
Tuesdays at 4.15 p.m., beginning on 
February 23. 


WE quote the following from the Corporation 
Records printed in the last issue of the Harvard 
Tniversity Bulletin : 


‘The petition of Miss Marion Hamilton Carter, 
that she be allowed to take the graduxte course in 
Psychology with Prof. James this \-:*, was con- 
sidered ; and the Secretary was dir.‘ -.1 to say to 
Miss Carter that such a request cannot now be 
granted by the University.”’ 








TRANSLATION. 
MY SONGS (DALAIM). 
(From the Hungarian of Alexander Petiifi.) 


Orr in my musings I am idly tossed ; 

Now here, now there, and feel my fancy lost. 
Across our native land my path I trace ; 
Nay—earth and sky, and all beside embrace. 
My songs, which from these idle musings spring, 
Are but fantastic moonbeams as I sing. 

Yet why with mystic dreams in slumber sink ? 
Were it not well of future hours to think ? 

But mindful of those hours why need I be ? 
For God is loving : He will think for me. 

My careless songs mount upward on the wing, 
Like gayest butterflies, the while I sing. 


Across my path when some sweet maiden trays 
My thoughts I dare not utter, as I gaze ; § 

My eyes from her calm eyes a greeting take, 

Like stars bent o’er the bosom of a lake ; 

My songs, which unawares love’s transport bring, 
Are just wild roses clustering as I sing. 


Does the maid love me? Let the red wine flow ; 
Loves not ? why—then I quaff to quench my woe. 
Wine in the merry cup will charm my pain, 

And bring some sunshine to my soul again. 

My songs, which joy and grief commingled bring, 
Are wondrous-tinted rainbows as I sing. 

But while my hand holds up the cup it drains, 

I look, and on our people’s necks are chains. 
Merry the clatter of the glass that cheers ; 

But fetters rattle gruesome in our ears. 

My songs, while woful sights the bosom wring, 
Are heavy clouds about me as I sing. 


But wherefore do our people bide the chain ? 
Let them rise up and burst its links in twain. 
Wait they until in our Hungarian land 

God grant it falls rust-eaten from the hand? 
My songs, which from a tortured soul I fling, 
Behold! are angry lightnings as I sing. 


W. R. Morritt. 








OBITUARY. 


THE Rev. Dr. George Phillips, who had been 
president of Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
since 1857, died last Friday, in the eighty- 
ninth year of his age. He graduated as 
eighth wrangler in 1829, being somewhat older 
in years than his two famous contemporaries, 
the late Duke of Devonshire and Bishop 
Philpott. As tutor of his college, he wrote 
several mathematical works; but he will be 
remembered as a Semitic scholar, and for the 
active part he took in founding the Semitic 
Languages Tripos at Cambridge. In 1837, be 
published a Syriac Grammar, which has 

through three editions; and his latest work 
was also in Syriac—T7'/ie Doctrine of Addai, the 
Apostle, with an English translation and notes 
(1876). His Hebrew text of the Psalms, with 
commentary, appeared in two volumes in 1846. 


It is with much regret that we record the 
death of Prof. Alfred Goodwin, which took 





place at Hampstead on Sunday last. Born in 
1849, he was educated at King’s College, London, 
whence he gained a scholarship at Balliol in 
1867. After the most distinguished academical 
career-of his time, he left Oxford compara- 


| tively early, to fill the chair of Greek at 


University College, London. Two or three 
years ago, he added to his duties those of 
Latin professor. His health, never very 
robust, suffered from the strain he had put 
upon it when young. Of late, he had found 
himself unable to do all he could wish, and 
last term he was compelled to accept the 
assistance of a deputy. Reserved by nature, 
his attainments as a scholar were known to 
comparatively few; nor will his name be pre- 
served by any published work. He occasionally 
contributed a review, on his own special sub- 
jects, to the ACADEMY. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Expositor for February gives the first of 
a delightful series of papers on the ‘‘ Historical 
Geography of Palestine,” by Mr. G. A. Smith, 
and the first part of a review of Dr. Driver’s 
‘Introduction to the Old Testament,” by Dr. 
Cheyne. Prof. Beet and Dean Chadwick con- 
tinue their articles on the ‘‘ Atonement as pre- 
sented in the New Testament” and on the 
‘* Miracles of Christ”’ respectively, and Dr. 
Marcus Dods gives brief notices of books. 


In the Antiquary for February Mr. R. C. 
Hope continues his gossipy papers on Holy 
Wells. He includes, however, springs and 
ools which have little claim to the epithet of 

oly. These collections, though very frag- 
mentary, will prove most useful to future 
students of early and mediaeval habits of 
thought. Canon Scott Robertson’s paper on 
St. Martin’s Church, Dover, is just what a 
popular account of an old church should be. 
We wish that he would undertake similar 
work for every parish in the diocese. Mr. 
Robert Blair communicates an account of the 
museum at South Shields. Like his former 
papers on local museums, it contain several 
facts of interest which are probably un- 
known to most of his readers. In the 
South Shields Museum are preserved two 
Roman tombstones, of which Mr. Blair gives 
engravings. One of these is of especial 
interest. It was erected by Barates the 
Palmyrene to his wife Regina. The leading 
inscription is in Latin, but an abridged version 
of it is engraved at the bottom in the dialect 
of Palmyra. Mr. Blair says that no similar 
example has been found in England, or, indeed, 
so far as he knows, in Europe. The other 
stone isin memory of Victor, a Moor. These 
grave-slabs furnish additional evidence of the 
fact that, during the Roman occupation of this 
island, the intruding population was gathered 
from nearly every race in the empire. Viscount 
Dillon communicates an indenture for military 
service of the .year 1421. In the ‘“ Notes of 
the Month,” which is a distinguishing feature 
of the Antiquary, we are informed that the 
leaden font belonging to the Church of St. 
Mary, Great Plumstead, was melted during 
the disastrous fire which wrecked this interest- 
ing church on December 14 last. This is a sad 
loss. There are only known to be about 
twenty leaden fonts in this country, nearly all 
of which are of early date. The parish 
registers were also charred, and some of them 
destroyed. 


THE current number of The American Journal 
of Psychology, which has just reached us, con- 
tinues to provide for its readers a good variety 
of useful information. Dr. Donaldson brings 
to an end the account of the results of his 
careful anatomical examination of the brain 
and sense-organs of the blind deaf-mute, Laura 





Bridgman. The destruction of the peripheral 
end of the olfactory optic and auditory nerves 
involved, as might be expected, a considerable 
arrest of development in the brain-centres, yet 
the case is remarkable as showing “a maximum 
loss in these defective senses with a minimum 
amount of=.erebral disturbance.’ This im- 
portant anatomical study suggests that its 
unfortunate subject is destined to occupy a 
prominent place in the future developments of 
physiological psychology. Other papers above 
the average in interest are ‘“‘ A Sketch of the 
History of Psychology among the Greeks,” by 
C.. A. Strong, and “ Visualisation as a Chief 
Source of the Psychology of Hobbes, Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume,” by A. Fraser. The 
latter is a bold and ingenious attempt to apply 
modern psychological theory to the genesis of 
the ideas of psychologists themselves. Thus, 
the essayist reasons that the richness and 
prominence of visual imagery in the writings 
of Berkeley and Hume, as compared with those 
of Hobbes and Locke, is explicable by the fact 
of the youthfulness of the authors. After 
reading this paper, one is almost ready to 
exclaim, ‘‘ Poor psychologists!”” They have 
had much to encounter before in the risk of 
a demolition of their systems by new methods ; 
they may now look forward, in addition, to the 
chance of their painfully elaborated theories 
being made use of as samples of mind-action 
for the verification and illustration of the new 
theories which are to supplant them. 





OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 


THE ethics of theological controversy have 
received a fresh illustration from the Contem- 
porary Review for December and the current 
number. To the former Dr. Cave contributed 
an article dealing with Prof. Driver’s treatment 
of Hexateuch criticism in his Introduction. 
He asserted very strongly the composite 
structure of Genesis, but denied that the other 
five books of the Hexateuch were composite, 
and in doing so argued against Dr. Driver in a 
way to which in other departments of study 
trained workers are not accustomed. Especially 
in the December article (pp. 898-901) he 
accused Dr. Driver of misleading his readers 
and making statements which, tested ‘‘ Bible 
in hand,” prove to be baseless, of being an 
advocate for a pre-conceived theory, of asserting 
more than discussing, and being in a hurry to 
be declared victor. Dr. Driver, who has doubt- 
less never had experience of this sort before in 
a non-theological journal, naturally protests; 
fer many rapid readers may be taken in by 
Dr. Cave’s statements. Dr. Driver’s article 
deserves a careful study. He is not presenting 
a case which is still sub judice, but gives, as 
it was his duty to do, an accurate account of 
the present state of critical investigation of the 
Hexateuch, sedulously understated with a view 
to secure the confidence of sober and sceptical 
Englishmen. 

Meantime, Mrs. Partington is not very likely 
to be successful with her mop. In the United 
States, a clever and well-trained young American 
scholar has given us a study of the document- 
ary sources of the first book of Moses in 
accordance with the results of critical science, 
illustrating the presence of Bibles within the 
Bible (The Genesis of Genesis, by B. W. Bacon, 
The Student Publishing Company, Hartford, 


| Connecticut) ; and another -young scholar, the 


Rev. E. J. Fritz, English though settled at 
Belfast, will shortly publish, under the 
auspices of the Hibbert Trustees, a book 
called T'he Composition of the Book of Genesis, 
which aims not only to--analyse Genesis 
into its constituent narratives, but, as far as 
possible, to restore these narratives to their 
original forms. Bishop Oolenso’s gallant 
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attempt to reproduce the original docu- 
ments is likely, as we can see already, to be 
renewed more vigorously and with better 
success. Nor will we forget to congratulate 
Mr. Addis on the well-conceived undertaking 
described a fortnight ago by Mr. David Nutt. 
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Davpiony., E. Choiseul et la France d’outremer aprés le 


traité de Paris. Paris: Hachette. 7 fr. 50c. 
Fvurcnurim, F. Bibliografia di Pompei, Ercolano e Stabila. 
2a edizione. Naples: heim. 6 fr. 
Gaxrraxo, F. Le Monete delle Zecche di Salerno. Prima 
parte. Naples: Detken. 12 fr. 
Josernt, Fuavi, yee, ed. et apparatu critico instruxit B. 


Niese. Vol. III. Antiquitatum iudaicarum libri XI.— 
XV. Berlin: Weidmann. 18 M. 
Lorser, J. Geschichte der Stadt Baden von den iiltesten 


zeiten bis auf die Gegenwart. Baden-Baden: Sommer- 


meyrr. 12 M. 

Mancnot, W. Kloster Limburg an der Haardt. Eine 
bauwissenschaftl. u. geschichtl Abhandlg. Berlin: 
Wasmuth. 12M. 

Rovsset, Camiile. Souvenirs du Mar¢échal Macdonald, Duc 
de Tarente. Paris: Plon. 7 fr. 50 c¢. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Canvur.it, Th., epitome florae Europae terrarumque affinium. 
Fase. I. Monocotyledones. Berlin: Friedlinder. 3 M. 


50 Pf. 

Drupr, 0. Die systematische u. geographische Anordnung 
der Phansrogamen. Berlin: Friedliinder. 6 M. 

Errixasnavsey, C, Frhr. v.,u. F. Krasan. Untersuchungen 
+ Yo im Pflanzenreiche. Leipzig: Freytag. 
2M. 40 Pf. 

Gornet, K. Vergleichende Entwicklungsgeschichte der 
Pilanz+norgane. Berlin: Friedliinder. 5 M. 

Gaaper, V. Beitriige zur vergleichenden Embryologie der 
Insecten. Leipzig: Freytag. 9 M. 40 Pf. 
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‘1: Fischer. 6M. 
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Neumayer, M. Beitriige zu e. morphologiechen Eintheilung 
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Natur. 1. Bd. Naturbeobachtung u. Natarstudien. 
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Paut, H. Grundriss der germanischen Philologie. 
1, Ab‘ly. 6. Lfg. Strassburg: Triibner. 2M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

CARLYLE’S LECTURE ON MARTIN LUTHER, 

Hereford: Feb. 6, 1892. 
In the National,* a Library for the People, 
edited by W. J. Linton (a weekly periodical 
published January to June, 1839) appeared 
on June 8 (pp. 314-316) an article on ‘‘ Martin 
Luther,” ‘‘ From a Report of a Lecture by 
Thomas Carlyle.” Comparing it with the 
same, as reported by Mr. T. C. Anstey in the 
recently published Lectures on the History of 








* The National consists of extracts from various 
authors, as well as original articles and poems, by 
W. J. Linton. 





Literature (Ellis & Elvey), I find that Lin- 
ton’s version has considerable matter’ not in 
Anstey’s. That Linton’s is genuine may be 
inferred from the fact that Carlyle included 
the matter in his hero-worship lecture (not 
delivered until 1840) on ‘‘ The Hero as Priest.” 

The whole of Linton’s rendering is here 
reprinted, and the figures in brackets refer to 
the corresponding passage in the pages of 
Lectures on Literature. 

F, GRAHAM AYLWARD. 


‘‘A great man arose. Martin Luther presides 
yet over modern history. Great he was, not only 
in the actions he did, but in his own intrinsic 
qualities (125). And in all manner of contra- 
dictions did he seem to have been born. The son 
of the very poorest people—his father a miserable 
miner, his grandfather and all his ancestors 
peasants of like sort—he was reared in the depths 
of poverty, and struggled forward to the light out 
of an extremity of vilest hardship (126). He ‘ bore 
the bag’ at school, and he sang there, and in the 
streets, for assistance and support (126). But 
what of that? Truth did not desert him for it. 
There was no formality in Martin Luther. He 
could stand alone in the middle of the world. 
Law-student he was at the first, but an event very 
sudden and full of awe withdrew him from worldly 
studies (126). While yet only twenty years old he 
was walking with a friend in the University of 
Erfurt, when a thunderbolt darted out of heaven 
and struck down his companion dead at his feet. 
This seemed to Luther to have borne a mission 
from above; and from that instant, in which he 
thus saw eternity lying at his feet, law and all its 
matters, and indeed all other proceedings of the 
world, looked pcor and mean, and insufficient for 
the cravings of his soul. He entered the Order of 
Augustines, and became a pious and laborious 
monk (126). At the first, as he expresses it, he 
was in a sort of state of reprobation. But he 
began to study the Bible (127), and it happened to 
him to see the Pope! This was on a mission to 
Rome, when, just as the natural loveliness of 
religion had broken in upon him, he beheld in this 
way the worst vices and corruptions of her ministers 
in the world (127). Yet he was silent. In truth, 
he now felt he had another concern to look after, 
for was there not his own soul to save? Now, 
nothing was so admirable as the entire simplicity 
and modesty of him! The idea of reforming the 
Church never entered his head, The living the 
life of a true man—that was his notion—and all 
else flowed naturally out of that. He saw that 
penances,*and vigils, and the like, would not, and 
could not, work out salvation. It must be more 
hope in the Bible—it must be more faith in the 
Bible. 

** At this very time—in the memorable year 1517 
—Tetzel came to Wittemburg with a very famous 
set of indulgences for sale (127). Luther saw 
him enter his own church and offer in exchange 
for sundry pieces of money what were called 
‘indulgences,’ from ‘ Christ’s holy lord the Pope,’ 
for the total remission of sins—pieces of paper 
with a red cross upon them, by which, for a con- 
sideration, the gates of hell were closed and those 
of heaven and glory eternally opened! Luther 
saw these things publicly sold in his own church 
to his own people, and then spoke out and said, 
‘That shall not be.’ This was the beginning of 
the Keformation. Again, observe the modesty of 
Luther. He set forward no grand plea or pretence 
of reforming the church. He shouted out nothing 
in big words about what he would do. 
no vanity in him. All he did was to deny, and 
refuse to tolerate, a falsehood—and so the Refor- 


mation began. Four years went on in this way, | 


and then he was summoned to the Diet of Worms, 
to appear before all the princes and chiefs of the 
Roman Catholic faith (127). It was on April 17, 
1521—a day to be remembered for ever—that he 
arrived at the old city of Worms, to testify eternally 
to the truth, or to give it up utterly. A fearful 
enterprise! More than two thousand good people 
had gone out, on horse or foot, to meet him and 
dissuade him from advancing further (128). He 


said he had the safe conduct of the Emperor. 
Well, they answered, Huss had it too, but it 
turned out to be safe conduct into a prison six feet 
long, seven feet wide, and two feet 

high, from which he was carried out to 


ht inches 
burned. 


There was | 


‘I cannot help it,’ Luther remarked, ‘I must go 
‘on. To Worms I will go, though th: gates of hell 
and the powers of the air were against me. Yea, 
to Worms will I go, though there were as many 
devils in the city as there are tiles on the roofs of 
the houses’ (129). He went accordingly, and was 
asked to recant what he had written, and he 
answered that he could nut. Whatever there was 
of intemperate expression in his writings he would, 
indeed, recant; but the doctrine of them was God’s 
truth, and he durst not recant that (129-130). 
‘Here I stand,’ he said, ‘I can do no other. 
It is impossible to admit anything that is against 
the conscience ; God be my help. Amen’ (130). And 
there and then, upon that very spot, was the 
Reformation consummated. A poor man stood 
up before the princes of the world and said that ; 
and all the world rose up and said, ‘ Yes; it is 
right, that thing which you have said.’ 

** And never stood up a truer-hearted, or better, 
or a greater man than he who so appeared before 
the Diet of the German Empire. In his face 
might be read the various elements of his character 
(181). A coarse, rugged, plebeian face it was, with 
great crags of cheekbones, a wild amount of 
passionate energy and appetite! But in his dark 
eyes were floods of sorrow; and deepest melan- 
choly, sweetness, and mystery were all there. 
Often did there seem to meet in Luther the very 
opposite poles in man’s character. He, for 
example, of whom Richter had said that his words 
were half-battles—(131) he, when he began first to 
preach, suffered unheard of agony. ‘ Oh, Dr. Stau- 
pitz, Dr. Staupitz,’ said he to the vicar-general of 
his order, ‘I cannot do it! I shall die in three 
months. Indeed I cannot doit!’ Dr. Staupitz, 
a wise and considerate man, said upon this— 
‘ Well, Sir Martin, if you must die you must—but 
remember that they need good heads up yonder 
too. So preach, man, preach—and then live or 
die, as it happens.’ So Luther preached and 
lived ; and he became indeed one great whirlwind 
of energy, to work without resting in this world— 
and also before he died he wrote four hundred 
books! books in which the true man was! for, in 
the midst of all they denounced or cursed, what 
touches of tenderness lay! Look at the Table 
Tak, for example. We see init that a little bird 
having alighted at sunset on the light bough of 
the pear tree that grew in Luther’s garden, Luther 
looked up at it, and said: ‘That little bird, how 
it cowers down its little wings, and will sleep there, 
so still and fearless, though over it are the infinite 
starry spaces and great blue depths of immensity ! 
Yet it fears not; it is at home. The God that 
made it too is there.’ The same gentle spirit of 
lyrical admiration is in other —— of his 
books. Coming home from Leipsic in the autumn 
season, he bursts forth into loving wonder at the 
fields of corn. ‘How it stands there,’ he says, 
‘erect on its beautiful taper stem, and bending 
its golden head, with bread in it—the bread of 
man sent to him yet another year!’ Such 
thoughts as these are as little windows, through 
which we gaze into the interior of the serene 
depths of Martin Luther’s soul, and see visibly— 
across its tempests and clouds—a whole heaven 
of light and love. He might have painted—he 
might have sung—could have been beautiful like 
Raphael, great like Michael Angelo. 

As it was, the extremes of energy and modesty 
metin his active spirit. Perhaps, indeed, in all 
men of genius one great quality strongly 
developed might force out other qualities no less. 
Here is Luther—a savage kind of man as people 
thought him—a Wild Orson of a man—a man 
whose speech was ordinarily a wild torrent that 
went tearing down rocks and trees—and behold 
him speaking like a woman ora child. But no 
sentimentalist was he! A tolerant man, but with 
nothing of sentimental tolerance. He went to the 
real heart of the matter. When his reforming 
associates made a vast fuss about some surplice 
that somebody or other wanted to wear, he ended 
the matter with a ‘ What ill can a surplice do to 
us? Let him have three surplices if he will. 
That is not our religion.’ Nothing of what is 
commonly called cant, or pride, or ambition, was 
in Luther. In his modesty, certainly, there was 
an indomitable pride. It was this that made him 
not higher than the lowest man with a soul, nor 
yet lower than the highest. Thus, when he 
‘was threatened with the anger of ‘ Duke 
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George’ if he went to Leipsic, he made 
answer that he had no business at Leipsic, 
but if he had, nothing on earth should prevent 
him. If it rained Duke Georges for nine days 
running, there he would go. Well, and this man, 
who thought and acted in this way, passed a whole 
life of suffering ! He was a deeply melancholy 
man. More labour had fallen upon him than he 
could rightly bear, and it was in vain that he 
prayed to be released; he toiled and sorrowed on. 
Even with Satan himself—the evil principle of the 
world—was he destined to hold high argument. 
Men would laugh at that, and a cheap game, 
indeed, was ridicule ; but be ** recollected that in 
Luther’s days God and I:-::! were equally real ; 
and that he thought he was .: - the first, as when 
he had that vision of the crowded house-tiles of the 
old city of Worms, a man selected to fight with 
devils. Well, then, he sat alone one night; he 
was translating the twenty-third Psalm, and, 
pond ring on its deep significance, he had sat 
fasting for two days, when the Devil rose and stood 
before him and opened the famous dialogue, 
accusing Luther of crimes, and threatening him 
with hell, and terrifying him to recant; all which 
the Christian hero put an end to at last by taking 
up his ink bottle and flinging it at the Devil. 
The mark made by the ink upon the wall is shown 
to this day ; and a memorable spot truly is that—a 
spot that may mark at once the greatness and the 
poverty of man—the record of a delusion which 
any doctor’s or apothecary’s ’prentice could 
explain nowadays, but also of a courage that could 
rise against what seemed to be the bodily imper- 
sonation of darkness and vm and of enmity 
to good. No braver manthan Luther ever appeared 
in Europe.”’ 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF “‘ DEUCE.” 
Sydenham Hill: Feb. 1, 1892. 

I am much amused at finding myself for 
once in the same boat as Prof. Skeat ; but I am 
glad of it, for, whatever may be his practice 
(and nobody altogether practises what he 
preaches), there is certainly no one who knows 
better than he does what is scientific and what 
is not scientific in ‘‘ matters of etymological 
research.” And this knowledge I may claim 
also for myself. No one can possibly attach 
more importance than I do both to the history, 
and, if I may say so, the geography of a word. 
But in order to give effect to these historical 
and geographical principles, one must possess 
the necessary machinery; and this is my weak 
point. The editors of the New English 
Dictionary, from under whose wing Mr. 
Mayhew writes, have had several hundred 
readers at their command, and without their 
help they would have had no alternative but to 
carry out their investigations in much the 
same imperfect way that I am obliged to do. 
I have no apparatus of this sort, and must 
therefore rest content with such tools as I can 
find. Does Mr. Mayhew really suppose that if 
I had had, or could have procured, such a list 
of examples of the use of ‘‘(the) deuce,” as, 
thanks to the help of the readers for the Oxford 
Dictionary, he has been able to give, I should 
not have been too glad to make use of it? IfI 
did not give such a list, it was simply because 
Thad it not to give. 

That the matter really is so, and that I do not 
make all these professions for the sake of 
defending myself against Mr. Mayhew’s 
sweeping charges, is shown by the first half 
of my note, which has found favour in Mr. 
Mayhew’s sight, and which was framed, so far 
as possible, in accordance with those historical 
principles which I am supposed to ignore. For 
there I had to do with Grimm’s Dictionary, 
which is constructed upon these principles ; and 
thus I was enabled to make out (though as 
Grimm gives names only, and not dates, I had 
to puzzle these latter out for myself) that Daus 
=two is as old as the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, while Dans=devil does not 
occur earlier than the middle of the sixteenth 





century (but see the last paragraph of this letter). 
And so I should have acted with regard to the 
French dialects also, if I had been able, but 
I could not, because not one of the dictionaries I 
consulted was constructed upon historical prin- 
ciples. Andif I quoted chielly from the diction- 
aries of the Southern half of France, it was by 
' no means from choice, but simply because either 
| no good dictionaries have been made of the 
| dialects of the Centre and of the North of France 
| (with the exception of Normandy), or they are 
| not in my possession. I know quite as well as 
| Mr. Mayhew can know that very little, so far as 
| language is concerned, made its way into Eng- 
| land from any part of France much farther south 
| than Paris, and that now for several centuries 
| very little has come over to us from France, 
‘excepting from Paris and its neighbourhood. 
So that if I quoted from farther south than 
this, it was with the hope that by others better 
equipped and better informed than myself the 
form diaus(se)=devil, or something like it, 
might have been discovered in such other parts of 
France as thatit might have made its way into 
England. But now that it is rendered probable 
by Mr. Mayhew’s list that ‘‘ (the) deuce ” 
was not introduced into England until about 
the close of the seventeenth century, I almost 
entirely give up this hope, because at that time 
nothing could well have come to us excepting 
from Paris and its neighbourhood, and I have 
but little expectation of discovering diausse or 
anything like it to have been in use there. At 
the same time, when I quoted from these French 
dialects, I had not only the English ‘‘ deuce” 
in my eye, but, as will be seen further on, the 
German Daus. 

But would it not have been a little more just 
and a little more generous if Mr. Mayhew had 
devoted somewhat more than four lines to that 
part of my letter which he finds good, and 
somewhat less than twenty-three lines to that 
part of it which he finds so very bad and so 
very unscientific? And the more so, because I 
cannot but believe that the best parts of his 
own letter are based upon the suggestions made 
in the good part of mine. Yet, who that 
read his ‘‘ For the strangest part of the history 
of ‘deuce’ = devil, has yet to be told. 
There is no doubt whatever that the 
German Daus=devil is the same word as daus 
=the deuce thrown in dice”—who, I say, 
that read this would not suppose that Mr. 
Mayhew was making known the matter for 
the first time? whereas it had all the while 
been suggested in my own letter, and probably 
had never even occurred to Mr. Mayhew until 
he saw it there. Else, what does he mean by 
the ‘‘ valuable information” afforded by me, 
which, as he resolutely spurns the second 
half of my letter, must refer to this suggestion, 





the devil to have something to do with low 
throws at dice, for there is nothing else which 
could by him be accounted valuable informa- 
tion. It is quite true that I did no more than 
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make the suggestion, for the evidence did not | 


seem to me to warrant more than this; and it 
is, therefore, quite natural that, when I found 
such a stickler for historical principles as Mr. 
Mayhew, who ought, strictly speaking, to 
accept nothing but what is capable of almost 
mathematical proof, declaring upon the very 
same evidence (for I cannot see that 
he has one jot more) that the two Daus’s are, 
without doubt, one and the same word, I 
should have been very highly amused. The 
notion is not improbable, but I think that the 
explanation given by Grimm himself (though 
he apparently only dreamed of some connexion 
or, perhaps, rather confusion between the two 
words) and stated by me is far preferable to 
Mr. Mayhew’s—which is that the Germans 
when they threw a deuce at dice were so dis- 





so the name of the low throw became a nick- 
name for the devil. But why in the name of for- 
tune did the Germans, alone of all nations, 
utter this cry when they threw a deuce? 
Surely everybody who is not constructed upon 
historical principles would feel precisely the 
same disgust. Neither is the deuce ‘the 
lowest throw,” as Mr. Mayhew calls it; the 
ace, at dice, is still lower, and accordingly we 
learn from the New English Dictionary that in 
days gone by ‘‘ace” was, for this reason, 
‘‘frequently used for bad luck, misfortune, 
loss,” though it never acquired the meaning of 
‘‘the devil.” No, this explanation of Mr. 
Mayhew’s seems to me altogether inadequate, 
and I had another in my mind when I quoted 
from the French dialects which I have not 
given, and which I will now briefly state, 
though I do not consider it superior to Grimm’s 
explanation, and it will probably be considered 
more destitute of evidence. 

It is this. In England, the numbers used 
in my early days and, perhaps, even now 
sometimes, at dice—viz., ace, deuce, trey, 
cater, cinq(ue), size, were introduced, probably 
some centuries ago (but I do not know when) 
from France. And from France also certain of 
these numbers — I believe only quater and 
zink(e) (esse = es(z) or asz, our ace does not 
seem to have been borrowed from French, see 
Grimm s.v.)—were introduced into Germany, 
apparently about 1482 (if this is a date in 
Grimm, s.v. quater, as I believe it to be), that 
is, about fifty to seventy years before Daus in 
the sense of a spiritual being first appears in 
German (see Grimm). Now, it seems pretty 
evident that in certain parts of France, some 
of them no great way from Germany, certain 
forms of the Lat. diabolus such as diaul(s), 
diausse, were, a8 shown in my last letter, so like 
certain forms derived from the Lat. dwos == two, 
such as diaus (Picardy), diaulx (see Roquefort), 
dous and deus (Burgundy, see Burguy), that 
confusion must have arisen between them. 
And, therefore, it seemed to me not unlikely 
that, when the Germans imported the dice 
numbers, they took with them this diaus(se) = 
devil, which was so like the forms derived 
from duos == two, and put it in meaning, if not 
in form, into their own Daus = _ two, 
which they already had and did not borrow 
from the French. 

There is, however, one objection, perhaps a 
serious one, to be made to this view, which 
had not struck me when I wrote my last letter, 
and that is that Grimm really gives no example 
of Daus = an evil spirit from any earlier 
author than Overbeck (1755—1821), and that 
Sanders also can do no better. Grimm’s 
earlier example from Ringwaldt ee 
presents us with Daus in the shape of a gooc 
spirit, or even of a human being, for he defines 
the word “ein ausgezeichnetes und treffliches 
wesen, ein mensch den man mit wohlgefallen 
ansieht. Man sagt, wenn man einer loben will, 
er ist wie ein daus.”’ And besides this, Daus= 
two is not always used of a low throw. 
Sanders tells us that it is now sometimes (and 
this may long have been the case) used = the 
French as, when this, at cards, is used of the 
highest of a suit. This, again, is scarcely in 
favour of the theory that the two German 
Daus’s are the same, or altogether the same 
word. -A brief but clear account of the matter 
will be found in Koolman’s Ost/ries. W. buch 
s.v. ‘ Daus.” 

F. CHANCE. 








THE WELSH AND THE BASQUES. 
Oxford: Jan 30, 1892. 
My article on Welsh Fairies in the Nineteenth 
Century for October has brought me several 
interesting letters. The following raises a 
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very glad to see investigated by somebody 
competent to discuss it thoroughly. : 
Jonn Riys. 
Hengwrt, Dolgelly. 

I have just read with much interest your | 
article in the Nineteenth Century, and think | 
that a small fact which I can communicate 
may possibly have its place in building up your 
argument for the Iberian basis of the Welsh | 
population. Having two American friends | 
stopping with us here last summer—the Misses , 
S—— , we brought a nice Welsh girl from Dol- 
gelly one evening to sing to them the national | 
songs. She (Miss Madge Roberts, a sweet | 
pretty young lady and excellent singer) went | 
over an immense repertory of Welsh music, 
and Miss G. S-——, who is a very scientific 
musician, made many remarks on the peculiari- 
ties of the Welsh scale, &c. Suddenly she 
exclaimed, ‘‘I cannot think what music it is 
that I know which these Welsh tunes so much 
resemble. Stay! it is Basque!” and she pro- 
ceeded to hum three or four typical Basque 
songs. Miss Roberts and all of us instantly 
recognised the similarity of these with the 
Welsh, especially the oldest Welsh, songs which 
she had been singing. 

Miss S——— was very much surprised when I 
told her that you and Prof, Boyd Dawkins 
believed in the original identity of the Basque 
and pre-Celtic Welsh; a theory of which she 
was quite ignorant, so that her testimony to 
the similarity of the national music was entirely 
spontaneous. 

Iam not musical, and my opinion is of no 
value; but there does appear to me to be in the 
old Welsh music, as in a great deal of the 
Welsh character, a distinctly non- Aryan sprite- 
like character, irreducible to the order so dear 
to the Saxon soul. The music goes on for a 
few bars with even exaggerated emphasis on 
time, as in a soldier’s march; then suddenly, 
as if tired of it, bounds off among the bushes, 
hop, skip, and jump, and never comes back ! 

I beg to tel! you that we also have our 
fairies under the lakes, as well as the good 
people in Snowdonia, The lovely little Llyn 
Cynwch under the Precipice Walk, just above 
this old place, had its fairy assembly, who once 
detained a servant from Nannau for a year, and 
then let him out by a split in the mountain to 
the old farm of Dol fawr below. This, at least, 
a friend read to me once out of a Welsh book. 
Also the fairies lived in one of these fields 
named Cae March, an exquisite lonely spot 
among the woods, and with a brook springing 
in the middle. There they washed their 
clothes, till the ill-advised owner of the farm- 
house which once stood there offended them, 
and they fled, never (alas! alas!) to return. 

FRANCES POWER CoBBE. 








A BURMESE ANECDOTE. 
Ealing : Feb. 5, 1892. 
Herewith an anecdote from Burmese litera- 
ture. I have an idea that the same kind of 
story has been told of someone else, but cannot 
recollect where. Perhaps some of your readers 
may know. 
‘* When Vingala (afterwards Devadatta) reigned 
in Birinasi, the most excellent Lord (Gotama 
Buddha) was his son. As Raji Pingala was very 
gruff in his mode of addressing people, his sub- 
jects did not love him, and prayed for his speedy 
removal 
** When Viegula died, and the future Buddha 
had ascended the throne, he observed one of the 
doorkeepers “:eping. On asking why he wept, 
the man re,Jid: ‘Dear son, I do not wee 
because T love | your late father ; but he used suc 
bad langua,e¢ in this life, that I feel sure if he 
does the sume in hell King Yama will not be able 
to keep lim, but let him go, and he will come 
back to this world. That is why I weep.’”’ 
(From the ‘* Maniratanapén.’’) 
R. F. St. ANDREW Sr. JOHN. 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, Feb. 14,4 p.m. Sunday Lecture Society: ‘ The- 
osophy: its Doctrines and Delusions,” by Mr. G. 
Wotherspoon. ' ss 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: ‘‘A Nineteenth Century Saint,” 
by Mr. Graham Wallas. : . 

Moypay, Feb. 15,5p.m. London Institution : ‘‘ Wanderings 
in Sicily, the Island of the Golden Shell,” by Mr. Whit- 
worth Wallis. 

8pm. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ Develop- 
ment of Electrical Distribution,” IV., by Prof. George 

‘orbes. 
8p.m. Victoria Institute: ‘ Miracles and Science,” 
by the Rev. J. J. Lias. ke 

Turspay, Feb. 16,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ The Brain,” 
V., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

4p.m. Ex Libris Society: Annual Meeting. 

7.45 p.m. Statistical: “The Recent Agricultural 
Depression, as represented in the Rental of an Oxford 
College and the Financial Position of a London Hospital,” 
by Mr. L. L. Price and Dr. J. C. Steele. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : “‘ The Forthcoming Exhibi- 
tion at Kimberley, South Africa,” by Mr. Lewis Atkin- 
son, 

8p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “‘Gold-Quartz 
Reduction Machinery,” by Mr. A. H. Curtis. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological : “‘ Contributions to the Anatom 
of the Anthropoid Apes,”’ by Mr. F. E. Beddard; “ 
Collection of Lepidoptera from Sandakan, N.E. Borneo,” 

y A. G. Butler; “* Third Account of the Fishes 
obtained by Surgeon-Major A. 8. G. Jayakar at Muscat, 
East Coast of Arabia,’”’ by Mr. G. A. Boulenger. 

Wepyespay, Feb. 17, 8 p.m. Meteorological: ‘ Report 
on the Phenological Observations for 1891,” by Mr. E. 
Mawley; ‘‘The Untenability of an Atmospheric Hypo- 
thesis of Epidemics,” by the Hon. F. A. Rollo Russell ; 
“The Origin of I « Epidemics,” by Mr. H. 
Harries ; “ Note on a Lightning Discharge at Thornbury, 
Gloucestershire, July 22, 1891,”’ by Dr. Ernest H. Cook. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Pamirs,” by Capt. 
F. E. Younghusband. | 

8 p.m. Microscopical: Address by the President, 
Dr. R. Braithwaite. 

Tuvrspay, Feb. 18, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘Some 
—— Biological Discoveries,” II., by Prof. E. Ray Lan- 





6p.m. London Institution : ‘‘ Illuminating Flames,” 
by Prof. Vivian Lewes. 
8pm. Linnean: “ Bud Protection in Dicotyledons,” 
by Mr. Percy Groom; “Revision of Colenso’s New 
Zealand Hepaticae,”’ by Mr. F. Stephani. 
8 p.m. Chemical: “A S for a Cellulose Dis- 
solving (Cyto-Hydrolitic) Enzyme in the Digestive Tract 
of certain Grain-feeding Animals,” by Mr. Horace T. 
Brown; “ Limetbin,” —— Tilden. 
8p.m. Electrical Engineers. 
8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 
Fripay, Feb. 19, 3 p.m. Geological: Anniversary Meeting. 
8 2 Philological: a Dictionary Evening, by the 
President, Mr. H. Bradley. 
9 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ Mic nisms in 
their Relation to Chemical Change,” by Prof. Percy F. 
Frankland. 
Sarurpay, Feb. 20, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘Matter: 
at Rest and in Motion,” II., by Lord Rayleigh. 





SCIENCE. 


Memoir and Letters of Sidney Gilchrist 
Thomas, Inventor. Edited by R. W. 
Burnie. (John Murray.) 


Tuts volume relates to one of the most 
interesting personalities of our generation. 
Dying so young and having made his mark 
only in a special department of the arts, his 
fame was almost confined to ironmasters 
and engineers; but there can be no doubt 
the attention of all England would soon 
have been directed to his genius, since in 
originality, perseverance, and energy he 
surpassed most of those who have become 
celebrated as inventors in the nineteenth 
century. 

Mr. Burnie modestly calls himself but an 
editor, and leaves large portions of his 
hero’s life to be detailed by himself in his 
letters, which, supplemented with a little 
additional matter, give a very full diary of 
his doings. Witty, fluent, lively, and 
affectionate, these letters would alone give 
Thomas a claim for consideration. 

As a schoolboy Thomas had a great 
leaning towards science, and was about to 
enter the London University when, his father 
dying suddenly, he had to throw up his 
ambitions to earn his bread. At the age of 
nineteen he obtained by competitive ex- 





amination an appointment as clerk to the 





magistrates at Great Marlborough Street. 
He threw himself vigorously into the study 
of police-court law, but soon returned to 
that of chemistry, and began what his 
biographer calls his double life. By 
arrangement with a colleague he obtained 
two days a week free from official duties, 
and joined a class of technical chemistry at 
the Birkbeck Institute. 

Up to the middle of this century the 
manufacture of wrought iron and steel was 
tedious and wasteful. In 1856, Bessemer 
obtained a patent for a new process which 
revolutionised the industry. This was but 
an ingenious application of modern chemical 
knowledge. He oxidised the impurities 
directly by forcing air through the molten 
metal. The process, simple and rapid, came 
at once into general use, and the price of steel 
fell from £60 ton to £6. It soon appeared, 
however, that the process was defective, in- 
asmuch as phosphorus, the most deleterious 
impurity of cast iron, remained unaffected ; 
and this grand invention was consequently 
found applicable only to such ores as were 
free from this element—viz., the hematites. 
How to get rid of the phosphorus in 
Bessemer’s process was the question of the 
hour in the chemistry of the arts when 
Thomas entered the Birkbeck Institute in 
1871, and so it continued until he solved 
the problem seven years later. 

During these years he led a very full 
and active life. His holidays were spent 
among ironworks and mines in England, 
Saxony, Bohemia, and Belgium. He con- 
tributed a series of cheery and brilliant 
articles to Jron, and carried on constant 
chemical researches in his house. It 
would seem that by the end of 1875 he 
had convinced himself that the secret 
of the phosphorus difficulty lay in the 
silicious fireproof lining of the Bessemer 
converter. he oxide of phosphorus is 
acid and non-volatile, and could not pass 
out of the iron without displacing an 
equivalent of silica in the ‘ slag.” Thomas’s 
remedy was to add sufficient basic material 
to the converter to amply satisfy both 
silicon and phosphorus. He enlisted in the 
cause his cousin Gilchrist, who was chemist 
to some ironworks in Wales, and after 
many trials the basic material was found in 
a mixture of lime and magnesia. In 
1879 the new process became known far 
and wide, which, without doubt, placed the 
cheaper iron ores on a level with the high- 
class hematites. Thomas was found to have 
secured the patents everywhere, and all 
eyes were turned to him. Then came fame 
and fortune ; and characteristically then, and 
not till then, he resigned his clerkship in 
the police-court, the duties ef which he had 
all this time regularly discharged. 

Sad to relate, it was now, when Thomas 
was the “lion” of the iron world, that he 
showed signs of failing health. A life of 
incessant work had broken down a naturally 
fine constitution. It is related of him that 


he habitually underfed, never taking lunch, 
and submitting to the two remaining daily 
meals impatiently. In the anxious season 
of 1877, having as usual concentrated a 
week’s work at the police-court into four 
days, he used to leave London on Thursday 
evening for Wales, so as to assist personally 
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at the experiments, and return by an early 
train on Monday. On one occasion hurry- 
ing to catch the train he fainted, and had 
ever afterwards a difficulty of breathing on 
exertion. The triumph of his success brought 
with it no relaxation. He had keen litiga- 
tion to sustain in Germany and America. 
With his cousin Gilchrist he started a new 
iron company at Middlesbrough, of which, in 
addition to other work, he was the guiding 
spirit, constantly stimulating his partner 
and staff to new experiments. At length, 
in 1883, he went on a voyage in search of 
health to South Africa, India, and Australia. 
This brought, however, but little rest to 
him. He collected an immense mass of 
notes and statistics; he was everywhere 
interviewed by Government officials, en- 
gineers, and railway men. On reaching 
home he was carried off to Algiers. There, 
notwithstanding every difficulty, he con- 
tinued his experiments, and with an Arab 
to work the bellows made ‘ blows” with a 
converter. What chiefly excited his eager- 
ness was the waste of the phosphorus. He 
used often to impress on the staff at his 
iron works that the phosphorus in “ pig” 
iron was more valuable than the steel. 
When the summer heats drove the little 
party from Algiers, they came by easy 
stages to Paris, Thomas being entirely an 
invalid. This city he was not destined to 
leave. He sank quietly and died on the 
Ist February, 1885. He was buried there 
in the cemetery at Passy. 

The editor has shown good taste in pre- 
senting the letters. His wish, as he states 
in the preface, has been ‘‘to paint a por- 
trait that some record should be kept of a 
remarkable and interesting personality, 
typical indeed in some ways of the very 
best side of our industrial century.” In 
this he has fully succeeded. It should be 
told that, in the early days of his difficulties, 
Thomas declined a lucrative appointment in 
a brewery at Burton from conscientious 
objections to be concerned in any way with 
the trade in alcohol; and at his death he 
left the bulk cf his fortune to his sister, in 
trust to make somewhat easier the hard 
lives of the working classes. It is melancholy 
to think that he did not make his own life 
more easy. He in truth died’ a martyr: 
more happy than many, for it was not for 
a losing cause, nor even for a winning one, 
but for one already triumphant. 

A. G. BARTLEY. 








TWO BOOKS OF CLASSICAL 
PHILOLOGY. 
Briven van Cobet aan Geel uit Parijs en 


Itulié, Nov. 1840—Juli 1845. (Leiden: Brill.) 
The editors of this book have rightly thought 
that to scholars, and especially to Greek 
scholars, these letters, though written fifty 
years ago, would still be of interest. They 
describe in their Preface the circumstances 
under which Cobet, then only twenty-seven 
years of age, but of extraordinary promise as a 
Greek scholar, was sent on a mission to collect 
materials for an edition of Simplicius from the 
chief European libraries. To this duty he 
faithfully devoted himself; but almost from the 
first he found time to study other MSS. as well, 
and after a year or two Simplicius drops into 
the background, and other authors occupy his 
mind and time,;> hat Geel’s anticipations of 





the unspeakable advantage to be derived from 
his five years of ‘‘ learned travel” were fully 
realised, just as the professor meant them to 
be. The letters in this volume are, with a 
few exceptions, all addressed to Geel, and are 
written from Paris, Venice, Florence, Rome, 
and other Italian towns. Their subject is as 
uniform as the life Cobet led while he was 
writing them, for he spent all his time in read- 
ing Greek books and MSS., and his relaxation 
was to write letters to Leiden, in which he 
discussed them. For a scholar of thirty— 
indeed, for a scholar of any age—the learning 
shown in them is prodigious. For extra- 
ordinary acuteness and insight in anything 
Cobet wrote we were prepared; but these 
letters, which begin only a few years after the 
time of life at which young men leave college, 
reveal a familiarity with Greek authors of all 
kinds and all ages which only a few of the 
greatest scholars have ever possessed. Plutarch 
and Philostratus are as much in his memory as 
Homer and Aristophanes. The scholiasts and 
the lexicographers take their place beside 
the philosophers and the historians. Not that 
Cobet had not the taste to prefer one author to 
another—witness the outburst of enthusiasm 
for Sophocles on p. 217—but a knowledge of 
all authors was necessary to his complete 
scholar’s equipment, and he had it. His taste 
was, indeed, of a sober kind. Poetry of the 
more elevated, or, at any rate, of the lyrical kind, 
gave him little pleasure. ‘‘In lyrical things,” 
he writes, ‘‘ I feel no firm ground beneath my 
feet; for me, at least, they are mere morasses, 
and I prefer not venturing in. . . . It is more 
music than language. It is, perhaps, a great 
heresy, but I tell you, in confidence, Aristo- 
phanes’s parody of the repericuara is what I read 
with most pleasure in the Frogs.” Any 
reader of his writings knows that it was to 
the prose writers and the comic poets that he 
mainly devoted himself. No doubt this was 
partly because they afforded the surest ground 
for his favourite exercise of emendation, and 
this is what he is more directly referring to in 
the passage just quoted. Neither had he any 
taste for subsidary or other studies. Archaeo- 
logy he regards as ‘‘an extinguisher for sound 
understanding and all thorough knowledge of 
language.” He will have nothing to say to any 
science of aesthetics, and he abominates all 
German philosophy. Very independent and 
very contemptuous is his judgment of most 
scholars living and dead, especially of all those 
with whom he is brought in contact. He 
has indeed but a mean opinion of Frenchmen 
and Italians generally (though himself French 
on the mother’s side and by ancestry on the 
father’s too, for he was of Huguenot blood), 
and the reader cannot help suspecting that this 
was largely due to the low level of Greek 
studies in those countries. He writes about 
Italians in a way which their subsequent 
history has proved to be unjust. But of 
several Englishmen, besides Bentley and 
Porson, he makes honourable mention ; among 
them is Gaisford and a young Englishman who 
may not be immediately recognised under the 
style of ‘Sir C. Badham,” as Cobet calls him 
(‘Sir Badham,” one of his correspondents), 
but who is known to English scholars and to 
readers of Mnemosyne. From German scholars, 
at least of that time, Cobet thought he had 
little to learn, and some famous names fare but 
badly in these pages. Though he discusses an 
enormous number of passages from all sorts of 
authors, ranging from Homer to Diogenes 
Laertius, whom he worked at so hard and 
with so much contempt, the actual result 
in scholarship to be gleaned from the book 
is perhaps not now great, for most of it was 
naturally embodied in what-he subsequently 
published ; but the volume is certainly accept- 
able to those interested in Greek and in the 





test Greek scholar of recent times, or to 
those of them (in England probably few) who 
know Dutch enough to read it. As a proof 
that even Cobet sometimes nodded, we may 
mention the only case in which in this book we 
have found him at fault. In univ gua, re v eur 
Gedy nal wdyta xaropGoiy he pronounces udev to 
be a solecism, apparently not seeing that it 
goes with auapreiv. 

Dissertationes Philologae Vindobonenses. IIT. 
(Vienna: Tempsky.) The most interesting of 
the four dissertations contained in this volume 
is one by Mr. F. Ladek on the “ Octavia.” 
This play, the name of which may not be 
familiar to all our readers, is deserving of more 
notice than it has received. It is the only 
instance known to us of a /fubula pratexta, a 
Roman tragedy with a subject chosen from 
Roman history. It deals with the age of Nero 
and the fate of his unfortunate wife. Unfor- 
tunately its own date is very uncertain, and 
the efforts to ascertain this made by critics are 
a warning against all attempts to date literature 
from internal evidence. It was at one time 
attributed to Seneca, but it is certainly not 
Seneca’s. There are illusions to events which 
happened after Seneca’s death; the style and 
treatment differ from those of Seneca’s genuine 
tragedies, and the manuscript evidence is un- 
satisfactory. Biicheler has dated the play at 
a short time after Nero’s death, about A.D. 70 
for instance ; another critic detects plagiarisms 
from the Annals of Tacitus, and puts it any- 
where after A.D. 120; a third view takes it inte 
the fourth century, and a fourth puts it down to 
the end of the Middle Ages. Mr. Ladck, after 
some preliminary remarks, first disproves the 
alleged imitation of Tacitus—an easy task and 
one that would hardly be necessary anywhere 
except in Germany ; and then, after pointing 
out that the writer of the ‘‘ Octavia ’’ must have 
had personal experience of WNero’s times, 
attempts to show that he compounded his 
diction from the works of Seneca. Many of the 
parallels which Mr. Ladek fiuds between Seneca 
and the Pseudo-Seneca are very slight. He 
tells us that both use the phrase sacvae novercae ; 
but, with Vergil in one’s mind, this proves 
nothing. He tells us that Seneca hus the 
remark nulla lux unqguam mihi secura fulsit, and 
the writer of the ‘‘ Octavia” has copied it 
with o lux semper funestau mihi. We do not 
see the resemblance. He points out that saevos 
leones occur in both authors: an English 
schoolboy who had done Penrose’s * Latin 
Verses’ could tell him the reason, This sort of 
comparison goes on for twenty-two pages; and 
at the end we get little further than a general 
feeling that the plays of Seneca and the 
‘*Octavia” are both in such Latin as might have 
been written in the first century. A few of 
the parallels are, however, more definite, and 
do suggest that the unknown dramatist had 
read Seneca. Mr. Ladek then goes on to con- 
sider elaborately the rhetorical character of the 
piece, and argues with some success that it 
agrees very well with the rules laid down by 
Quintilian. Hence, he concludes that the play 
was written by some rhetorician or litterateur 
trained in the rhetorical schools of the first 
century, and possibly about 70 A.D. The con- 
clusion seems probable enough, though 
certainty is hardly attainable; but it might, 
perhaps, have been reached in less space than 
Mr. Inadek’s hundred pages. He deserves, 
however, the credit of a careful and on the 
whole not uninteresting article. The other 
three dissertations concern the Orphic 
Argonautica, the syntax and diction of the 
older Greek elegiac poets, and the iambic 
trimeter oft he Middle and New Attic Comedy. 
The last-named article is a mere collection of 
statistics, collected on a principle which is not 
apparent: that is, we suppose there is a 
principle, but we cannot see it. No conclusions 
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are drawn, but one will strike a reader of 
Plautus. It is plainer now than ever that the 
Plautine iambic was not modelled on any late 
Attic form. The general conclusion which the 
volume makes on an English reader is, that 
perhaps the kind of subjects dealt with are not 
the best things for young scholars to try their 
spurs on. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


LATIN “ IN ’==‘‘ on.” 
Jesus College, Oxford: Feb. 8, 1892. 

The Ursprache must have distinguished the 
ideas “in” and ‘‘on’’ as sharply as English 
does. ‘‘ In” was originally en, Greek év, Latin 
in meaning ‘‘in,”’ Gothic and English ‘n; while 
‘‘on” was denoted either by (1) (a ‘‘ sonant ” 
or vocalic xn), Greek dv-d (e.9., ava oxhertpy = 
‘*in sceptro: ” Lesbian év-, G. Meyer Gr. Gr.? 55, 
just as r, represented in ordinary Greek by op, 
is in Acolic op, Brugmann, Grundriss, 1. 292 fin.), 
Latin in meaning ‘‘on,” or by (2) on, Gothic 
ana, Eng. on. 

Thus, Latin in really represents two distinct 
words—one is from original en and means ‘‘in,”’ 
the other is from original n, and means “on.” 

E. R. WHARTON. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


On Saturday last the members of the moun- 
taineering and scientific expedition, under the 
leadership of Mr. W. Martin Conway, sailed by 
the steamship Ocampo for Karachi, whence they 
will proceed by way of Abbotabad and Kashmir 
to the mountains of Baltistan, on the frontier 
of Eastern Turkestan. Their object is to make 
a thorough exploration of the high glaciai area 
of the Karakoram range. They propose to 
undertake a special survey of the great 
Baltoro glacier, which descends from the peak 
‘ K. 2,” 28,265 ft., the second highest measured 
peak in the world. They will make scientific 
collections and observations of glacial 
phenomena. The Baltoro, Punmar, and Biafo 
glaciers, which wnite their streams in the 
neighbourhood of Askoley, are believed to be 
the largest glaciers in the world outside of the 
Arctic and Antarctic regions, and their upper 
levels have never yet been explored. Mr. Con- 
way is accompanied by the Hon. C. G. Bruce, and 
Mr. J. H. Rondebush ; and they are taking with 
them Mr. A. D. M Cormick, the artist of the 
expedition, Mr. Oscar Eckenstein, a _ well- 
known Alpine climber, and Mathias Zurbrig- 
gen, of Macugnaga, one of a famous family 
of Alpine guides. It is understood to be their 
intention to make a determined assault upon 
‘* K. 2,” or one of the loftiest of the neigh- 
bouring peaks, with a view to discovering 
whether the limit to which qualified moun- 
taineers can climb has yet been attained. Mr. 
Conway’s expedition has been subsidised by 
the Royal Geographical Society and by the 
Royal Society. 

THE annual general meeting of the Geo- 
logical Society will be held on Friday next, 
February 19, at 3 p.m.; and the fellows and 
their friends will dine together at the Hotel 
Métropole, the same evening at 7.30 p.m. 


Two papers of present interest will be read 
at the meeting of the Royal Meteorological 
Society on Wednesday next, to be held in the 
rooms of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Great George-street : ‘‘ The Untenability of an 
Atmospheric Hypothesis of Epidemics,” by the 
Hon. F. A. Rollo Russell; and ‘‘ The Origin of 
Influenza Epidemics,” by Mr. H. Harries. 


THE late Prince L.-L. Bonaparte has, says 
Nature, left to the nation his valuable collec- 
tion of metals, which is now in course of 
arrangement at the Science Museum, South 





Kensington. The collection is rich in specimens 
of the rarer metals. This bequest is the 
result of a promise made to Prof. Roberts- 
Austen, the Prince having been much interested 
in the Percy collection at South Kensington. 
The Prince’s early papers, which were mainly 
chemical, comprised an account of a method of 
separaticg cerium from didymium; and he 
used to refer with pride to his having won 
admission to the ranks of the Legion of 
Honour by chemical research. 


AT the last meeting of the Zoological Society 
Mr. W. Bateson gave a summary of his recent 
observations on numerical variation in teeth. 
The facts given related chiefly to specimens of 
quadrumana, carnivora, marsupials, and other 
orders of mammals in the British and other 
museums. The author pointed out that the 
ordinarily received view of homologies between 
teeth is based on the hypothesis that the series 
is composed of members each of which is either 
present or absent. In the light of the facts of 
variation, this hypothesis was shown to be 
untenable, and an attempt was made to arrive 
at a more just conception of the nature of the 
homology of multiple parts. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Currron Suaxsrexe Socrery.—(Saturday, Jan. 23.) 


Joun Taytor, Esq., in the chair. Mr. J. W. 
Mills, in a paper on ‘‘ The Dramatic Unities,’’ 
began by quoting what Aristotle, to whose 
authority the Unities are ascribed, says about the 
matter, which amounts to little more than an in- 
sistence upon unity of action. Although he says 
that the tragedy should seek, so far as possible, 
to circumscribe itself within dne revolution of the 
sun, or toexceed it but little, the Greek tragedians 
did not always confine themselves toa single day 
for the duration of the action. Of the Unity of 
Place not one word is to be found in Aristotle. 
The French dramatists, who so strongly insisted 
upon the rigid observance of the Unities, following 
as they erroneously supposed the dicta of Aristotle, 
were in reality slaves to the authority of Boileau. 
Corneille, however, took no notice of the Unities 
of Time and Place till public opinion imposed 
needless fetters upon his genius. Racine and 
Koileau made the three Unities absolutely indis- 
pensable to French drama, until the brilliant 
literary Renaissance which followed close at the 
heels of the great Revolution of 1798 although 
even as late as 1830 Alfred de Vigny offended the 
Parisians by offering them a sample of the 
romantic drama, and a little later the ‘‘ Hernani’’ 
of Victor Hugo met with a most insulting reception 
because the writer had dared to outrage the sacred 
traditions of Racine and Voltaire. Racine and his 
ardent admirer and imitator, Voltaire, were incap- 
able by their poverty of invention of producing 
a great work of the school of Calderon and 
Shakspere. They therefore denounced that school 
of writing as barbarous, since it disregards the 
Unities of Time and Place, and then strove to awe 
the world into acquiescence by sheltering themselves 
as they fondly imagined behind the authority of 
Aristotle and the Greek dramatists. One neces- 
sary result of a rigid observance of the Unity of 
Place is that the writter is unable to transport his 
audience to the scene of events, it may be, of the 
highest importance to the development of the plot. 
Consequently he is thrown back upon the device of 
making one of the actors narrate them. Hence 
that superabundance of rhetorical narrative to be 
found in Racine, which makes his tragedies intol- 
erable to English taste. Goethe saw clearly this 
defect (Gesprache mit Goethe, Book I., p. 201).—Mr. 
L M. Griffiths read a paper which took the form of 
‘+ A Review of the Works of Shakspere in Twelve 
Volumes recently issued under the editorship of 
Drs. Wagner and Praescholdt.’’ Recognising the 
numerous diffisulties with which the text of 
Shakspere is overlaid, the editors have attempted 
to provide the general reader with the materials 
to form an independent judgment concerning the 
various readings presented for selection. An 
ordinary reader goes on quoting the words to 
which he has been accustomed from childhood, 





and under whose influence he has grown up, and 
to which he has attached some meaning more or 
less satisfactory to himself ; and he does not like to 
be told that probably Sbakspere never wrote them, 
and that they are merely the clever guesses of 
some comparatively modern editor. And the 
Shakspere text teems with instances of this kind. 
This edition deals in its notes almost entirely with 
various readings, and although it does not, like 
the Cambridge Shasespere, give complete collations 
of the early copies o: every guess of later workers, 
but has only the principal divergencies, we ought 
to be thankful for these, as they are contained in 
volumes which can be easily carried in the pocket. 
Several passages were qnoted from *' The 
Tempest,’’ for the editing of which Dr. Wagner 
was colely responsible, to show the way in which 
a play is dealt with for the authority of whose 
text there is nothing earlier than the 1623 Folio. 
The German editors give, in an introduction to 
each play, some concise observations about its 
sources; but it is to be lamented that the plays 
are printed in the order of the Folio, and not in 
approximate chronological sequence.—Mr. 8. L. 
Gwynn read a paper on ‘‘Some Characters in 
‘The Tempest’ and their Modern Counterparts,”’ 
showing that in this play carly specimens of ’Arry 
make their appearance. Trinculo and Stephano 
are ’Arrys let loose upon an Arcadia. ‘‘ The 
Tempest ’’ paints the sudden irruption of civilised 
life, with all its medley of concomitants, upon a 
half-human fairyland. Calibans are to be found 
in every English county; Trinculos in every 
European capital. Trinculo and Stephano resemble 
’Arry in their vocabulary, their distate for settled 
employment, and their inventiveness in means of 
livelihood. In the matter of religious conviction, 
Calibau, who is a creature of nature, attributes 
any unexpected manifestation of power to divinity ; 
Trinculo and Stephano do not hesitate to assign 
such agencies to the devil. 


ArcHagoLogicat Instrtuts —( Wednesday, Feb. 3.) 


J.T. Micxterawarre, Esq., V.P., in the chair.— 
Mr. J. Park Harrison announced an important 
discovery that had been made in Oxford Cathedral, 
viz., a pre-Norman clearstory window. Hisatten- 
tion had for some time been directed to stone work 
in the south transept which differed essentially 
from any existing elsewhere in the church. It was, 
however, not untid the middle of December that a 
minute examination of the work iu the so-called 
(pseudo) triforium was instituted; when it was 
found that shafts in the west side of its transept 
were grooved as if for glass, showing that they 
were not part of a Norman triforium, a: hil been 
supposed. The grooves, however, were neitly 
stopped with mortar, and carefully smoothed This 
mode of restoration appe irs to have been carried out 
in 1870, on the removal of the whitewash, whenalso 
all defective portions of the caps and bases of the 
shafts were accurately copiecd and pieced. The 
window referred to had evidently at some distant 
period been taken down and re-erected ; possibly 
when the upper range of arches or the present 
clearstory wall was built. Onthe occasion of the visit 
paid by the Institute to Oxford in 1850, no grooves 
having been found by Prof. Willis in the choir 
triforium, this, and the late character of the caps 
and bases, led to the work there being pronounced 
by him to be Norman. Mr. Harrison believed that 
the evidence now obtained would satisfy experts, 
who have, up till now, entertained doubts regard- 
ing the pre-Norman design claimed for the Priory 
Church, owing to its being overlaid with work of 
more than one distinct period. — Mr. W. H. 
St. John Hope said he had no doubt whatever 
that the Saxon window referred to was once in 
the clearstory of the ancient Priory Church; 
and he expressed his belief that the discovery 
completely settled the question of a pre-Norman 
design for the church — Mr. T. Micklethwaite 
concurred in this view, and as chairman congratus 
lated Mr. Harrison on behalf of the meeting on 
the completion of the main point of the investiga- 
tion he had undertaken. 


Historicau.—( Thursday, Feb. 4.) 


Sm M. E. Grant Durr, president, in the chair.— 
Mr. Oscar Browning read a paper on ‘‘ The Evolu- 
tion of the Family,’ in which he attempted to 
trace the gradual advance of the homogeneous unit 
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of the primitive family tie. This evolution was 
illustrated from the domestic arrangements and 
tribal customs of various races; and Mr. Browning 
announced that he hoped, at some future date, to 
attempt a parallel account of the evolution of the 
State from these family relations.— The president 
communicated some interesting observations on 
the survival of primitive customs among certain 
native races of India. 


—_—_ 


New Ssaxsrers.—( Friday, Feb. 5.) 


Dr. F. J. Furnrvatu in the chair. Mr. Edward 
Rose read a paper upon “‘ Henry VIII.,”’ defending 
Shakspere’s claim to a share in the authorship. 
Mr. Rose began by referring to a paper by Mr. 
Robert Boyle, read before the Society in 1885, 
which assigned the play to Massinger and Fletcher, 
remarking that certain self - contradictions and 
indefensible statements therein rendered only the 
briefest notice of it necessary. After showing that 
there was no evidence whatever in favour of the 
argument, that the only copy of the play was 
burnt in the fire that destroyed the Globe Theatre, 
Mr. Rose defended Heminge and Condell from the 
charge brought against them of including in their 
edition, for purposes of gain, work that they 
knew to be none of Shakspere’s, and reminded his 
audience that we were all of us prone to say that 
because Shaksepere ought not to have written 
certain things—because certain things were un- 
worthy of him—therefore he did not write them. 
One must remember that Shakspere could not go 
on writing *‘ Hamlets.’”’” A man can only live his 
life once; and his latest plays were not the best 
acting ones. The allotment of the several parts of 
the play between Fletcher and his collaborator 
being fairly well agreed upon on both sides, all the 
hard and provable facts known to us were on the 
side of Shakspere as the co-author. While not 
wishing to lay too much stress on the test of weak 
endings and the like, still such study had a 
distinct value, and these tests, applied here, 
were all in favour of the Shaksperian author- 
ship. In fine, the rhythm of the non- 
Fletcherian portion of the play was absolutely 
Shakspere’s. The absence of rhyme, the 
tendency towards increase of spectacular effect, 
in the later plays, existed also here. Here again 
one found Shakspere’s extraordinary method of 
judging the time of his plays, his scheme of time 
being always inconsistent. Though individual 
impressions on a question of authorship were not, 
perhaps, of great value, one could count among 
Skakespeare’s supporters on this point the names 
of Dowden, Spedding, and Emerson, as well as 
Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Siddons. The creation of 
stage-herves out of historical characters prevented 
a special difficulty to dramatists. In this Shak- 
spere was triumphant, and he alone; no other 
Elizabethan dramatist possessed this power. It 
had been said that Shakspere was incapable of 
writing such a play in 1613. How could it be 
proved that it was written in 1613? Again, 
it had been held with some justice that Shak- 
spere’s powers might have been failing in his 
latter years; and this was not at all improbable. 
There was little doubt that he had lived fast, like 
Dickens and Thackeray, and was an old man at 
fifty. To sum up, the external evidence for 
Shakspere was of the strongest, and there was 
none whatever against him. The subjective evidence 
alone was against him, and not all of that. 
As to the choice of an author to take Shakspere’s 
place, the very worst possible had been made— 
Massinger, the most famous constructor of stage 
plays then living. Mr. Boyle had further stated 
that the style of Massinger resembled Shak- 
spere’s latest style. This was not the case, 
except in minor points. Massinger possessed 
no ear, Shakspere always wrote true blank 
verse: that of Massinger was a monotony 
of false emphasis, chaotic and formless.— 
The chairman, while admitting that in earlier years 
he had recorded bis opinion im favour of Sbhak- 
spere, raid that it was the result of long and 
careful work on the play that he now found it 
impossible to assign him any share in it, and he 
found such critics as Mr. Aldis Wright, Mr. 
Daniel, and Mr. Knight, in agreement with him. 
As to the evidence of Shakspere in the heroic 
characters, the best lines of Wolsey, as well as 





of Queen Katherine, were confessedly Fletcher's. 


As to Hemings and Condell, he would only say 
that the statements in their preface were not 
borne out by since ascertained facts. Mr. Boyle’s 
paper, he thought, had not had fair treatment, 
and Mr. Rose, on a reperusal, would probably 
admit its strength and ability. In the play, 
every character thwarted and contradicted itself 
throughout. The diffuseness, repetition, and 
feebleness of the language from beginning to end 
was absolutely un-Nhaksperian ; and while, of 
course, nothing could be proved, he believed that 
everyone who studied the play long enough 
would in time come round to his opinion.— Miss 
Latham agreed with the chairman as to the im- 
possibility of Shakspere’s share in the play.--- 
Mr. T. Tyler, while noting one peculiarly Shek- 
sperian line in the play—‘‘ Cromwell . . . stands 
in the gap and trade of more preferments,’’ found 
little else of a similar character, and remarked 
on the absence of that deep philosophy which we 
found throughout Shakspere’s true work. 








FINE ART. 
Pharavhs, Fellahs, and Explorers. By Amelia 
B. Edwards. (Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 


Ir is needless to say of a work upon Egypt 
by Miss Edwards that it is interesting, 
lucid, and instructive. She is more than an 
Egyptologist—she is an Egyptvlogical en- 
thusiast, and she knows how to communicate 
her enthusiasm to others. It is no secret 
that she has been the soul of the efforts 
made by the Egypt Exploration Fund to 
throw light on the ancient history of the 
land of the Pharaohs and its connexion 
with the people of Israel. No one, therefore, 
is better qualified to give an account of these 
and kindred efforts, and of the main results 
that have been achieved by them. 

As she tells us in a short preface, her 
book is the substance of certain Jectures she 
gave in America, where they met with an 
unprecedented success. Hence come the 
frequent references to things American— 
the comparison of the Egyptian hieroglyphs 
with those of Mexico, or the description of 
Mr. Goodyear’s ingenious researches. The 
lectures were addressed to an American 
audience, and the book, therefore, primarily 
appeals to an American public. 

The titles of the chapters are sufficient to 
indicate the interesting character of their 
contents. Miss Edwards’s account of ‘‘ The 
Explorer in Egypt” has all the charm of a 
romance, and the story she tells of the re- 
covery of “the buried cities” of ancient 
Egypt will make her readers wish that they 
could have taken part in the work. Perhaps 
the third and fourth chapters, on. ‘‘ Portrait 
Painting in Egypt” and its origin, will be 
found the most interesting in the book. 
The subject is new and fascinating, and has 
been worked out with skill and success. 
Equally interesting to the classical scholar 
will be the fifth chapter on ‘‘ Egypt as the 
Birthplace of Greek Decorative Art”; and 
there is no one who, after seeing side by 
side the design on the ceiling of the thala- 
mos discovered by Dr. Schliemann at Orcho- 
menos, and a closely-allied design on a 
ceiling in one of the far older tombs at 


Beni-Hassan, can avoid the conclusion that | 
here, at least, Greece has borrowed without | 


change from the earlier Fgypt. 

In her later chapters, Miss Edwards gives 
an account of the literature and religion of 
the ancient Egyptians, emphasising the 
fact, so often forgotten by scholars, that 





Egyptian religion varied profoundly at 
different times and in different places. She 
further describes the nature of the hiero- 

lyphic writing, as well as the reign of 
Sais Hatasu and her m/ssion scientifique to 
the land of Pun. I am glad to find the 
queen still called by her old familiar name, 
instead of by the possibly more correct Hat- 
shepsu, or the still more unpronounceable 
Hatshopsitu. Iam also glad to find Miss 
Edwards distinguishing between the earlier 
land of Pun, which embraced, in Egyptian 
geography, both shores of the Red Sea, but 
more especially denoted the mountainous 
land of Yemen, and the land of Pun of the 
later day to which the reign of Queen 
Hatasu belonged. This was on the African 
side of the sea, on the modern coast oi 
Somali. 

For a right understanding of the life and 
thoughts of the ancient Egyptian, there is 
nothing more important than a right under- 
standing of what he called a Aa, and Miss 
Edwards has, therefore, done well to devote 
several pages to a discussion of this subject. 
Her conclusion is that the Xa meant Life, 
though what life was conceived to bo she 
cannot venture to say. I am inclined to 
identify the Za with the Accadian Z, which 
in my Hibbert Lectures I have defined as 
life manifested under the form of movement, 
whether real or imaginary. Whatever was 
conceived of as capable of movement, 
possessed a Zi just as much as it possessed 
a shadow. Originally, of course, it was 
only an object which could possess a 7% ; 
but, in course of time, the necessities of logic 
caused the conception of a Zi to be extended 
to the phenomena and powers of nature as 
well as to the gods themselves. Whether 
there was any historical connexion between 
the Accadian idea of this Z and the 
Egyptian idea of tho Aa we shall probably 
never know. Psychologically there was a 
very close relation between them. 

Having concluded my duties towards the 
readers of Miss Edwards’s book, I must 
now perform my duty towards the authoress 
herself, and suggest some additions and 
corrections for that second edition which 
cannot be far distant. To begin with, the 
statement that there are no traces of a 
stone-age in Egypt must be modified. 
Apart from the worked flints extracted by 
General Pitt-Rivers, and subsequently by 
myself, from the breccia at the mouth of one 
of the Wadis to the north of Thebes, Mr. 
Stopes, in 1879, discovered a fine specimen 
of a palaeolith on the site of the smaller 

etrified forest, and seven years later Mr. 
Petrie found another specimen on the 
summit of the bills behind Edfu. As this 
was water-rolled, it must belong to the 
period when the Libyan and Arabian 
deserts were covered with verdure and 
intersected by numerous streams. For 
reasons given in the AcaDEMY two years 
ago, I agree with Mr. Petrie in believing 
that many of the rock-drawings of Upper 
Egypt belong to the same remote epoch. 

The first mention of the Hanivu or 
Ionians on the Egyptian monuments can be 
carried back to an even earlier age than 
that of the XIth Dynasty, to which Miss 
Edwards would assign it. In the Pyramid- 
texts of the VIth Dynasty the Mediterranean 
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is already called ‘‘the circle which sur- 
rounds Hanivu,” showing that even at that 
early date there was intercourse between 
Egypt and the Agean. I have lately 
noticed in the Acapemy that a Yivana or 
‘‘ Tonian” is referred to in one of the tablets 
of Tel el-Amarna. But, as [ did not at the 
time understand one of the words used in 
the passage, I take this opportunity of giving 
a corrected translation of the reference : 


‘* Certain men have come into the presence of 
the king, who is like the god Assur, and the 
Sun-god in heaven; they have repeated to him : 
‘ The sons of Ebed-Asherah according to their 
desires have taken two horses of the king as 
well as chariots, and the men whom he sent 
have given [them]; and the Ionian is on a 
mission to the country of Tyre, for eight days 
doing this deed in it.’ ” 

I may add that, in another tablet, allusion is 
made to the Serdani, or Sardinians, who 
wore already in the service of the Egyptian 
Pharaoh. 

A papyrus obtained last winter by Mr. 
Golénischeff has settled the geographical 
position of the Zakkur or Teukrians, there- 
with of the Aqaiush or Akhaeans as well. 
It places the Zakkur on the east coast of 
Cyprus, where the Teukrids of Salamis 
formed a dominant clan ; and we may there- 
fore see in the Aqaiush the inhabitants of 
“the shore of the Akhaeans” in the north- 
east corner of the island. 

Sin is no longer the inaccessible heap of 
ruins that it was when Mr. Petrie was ex- 
cavating there. The traveller can leave the 
railway at a station not far from Mansourah 
and step at once into a comfortable daha- 
biyeh, which will convey him to the spot in 
a few hours along one of those broad and 
deep canals which Egypt owes to the 
English administration. The scene of Mr. 
Petrie’s labours has become a place of 
picnic for the European inhabitants of 
Mansourah. 

The situation of the land of Maten, men- 
tioned on p: 201 of Miss Edwards’s volume, 
has now been made known to us by the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets. It was the Mitanni 
of the Assyrians, the Aram-Naharaim of 
the Old Testament, and lay on the eastern 
bank of the Euphrates in the neighbour- 
hood of Carchemish. The matrimonial 
relations between its rulers and the last 
monarchs of the XVIIth Dynasty had far- 
reaching results for the history of Egypt. 
But it is curious that Miss Edwards never 
once refers either to the discovery of the 
cuneiform tablets at Tel el-Amarna or to 
that of the royal mummies at Dér el-Bahari, 
both of them among the most important 
and remarkable discoveries ever made in 
igypt, that of Tel el-Amarna, indeed, being 
the most remarkable ever made in any part 
of the world. I hope that, in a future 
edition, she will add to the value of her 
work by giving us a couple of chapters on 
these discoveries. No one could describe 
them better or make their importance more 
clearly intelligible. 

In parting from Pharaohs, Fellahs, and 
Explorers, I have little more to say except 
to urge its perusal upon all who are 
interested, or are likely to be interested, in 
Egypt, whether ancient or modern. The 
book is enriched with numerous and well- 


chosen illustrations, which will be found to 
have the same charm for the eye that the 
letter-press has for the mind. It should be 
studied by everyone who desires to combine 
pleasure with profit. 

A. H. Sayce. 








THE GLASGOW INSTITUTE. 
DvurRtnG the past few years the younger school 
of Glasgow painters has gradualiy been taking 
possession of the walls of the western Institute ; 
and it is the productions of the members of 
that school, and the works of certain London 
and continental painters whose aims and 
methods have kinship with them, that most 
emphatically stamp the character of the 
present exhibition. 

As yet, these Glasgow painters are rather 
students and experimentalists than masters ; 
their aims ‘‘ exceed their grasp ;’’ their pictures 
are apt to startle, and end, sometimes, by being 
permanently repulsive even to the most open- 
minded lover of the beautiful; but, for the 
most part, they are full of resolute and search- 
ing effort. These painters show a constant 
care to become at least good craftsmen, to 
master their material, to lay their colours in 
workmanlike fashion, to grapple with the 
technical problems of tone and relation, to test 
the capabilities of new colour combinations. 
And, if the walls show works from which one 
can only turn away repelled, it must be 
remembered that some of the very worst of 
these are productions from the South that have 
been injudiciously admitted—works like Mr. 
Stott of Oldham’s grotesque rendering of 
‘* Diana, Twilight and Dawn,” like Mr. Walter 
Sickert’s feeble failure, the head of ‘* George 
Moore, Esq.,”’ and his coarse portrait of *‘* Miss 
Pinto,” which is saved from utter worthliness 
only by a certain vivacity of expression. 

Mr. E. A. Walton’s most important exhibit 
is a full-length of ‘‘Sir James King, Bart.,” a 
commission from the Glasgow Corporation. 
Its subject is isolated, in the fashion of the 
Longford ‘‘ Admiral Pareja” of Velasquez, 
against a plain background which fades, by 
simple gradation, into the floor upon which 
the figure stands. The handling of the 
draperies is eminently vigorous; but the form 
seems too definitely silhouetted against the 
space behind. We feel that figure and back- 
ground are two distinct things; we miss that 
sense of nelting, delicately palpitating air 
behind the figure, and between us and it, in 
the suggestion of which the master under 
whose inspiration Mr. Walton works was pre- 
eminent. There is excellent character in the 
pose and expression of Mr. James Guthrie’s 
seated portrait of ‘‘ William Ritchie, Esq.,” 
but a more attractive picture is his ‘‘ Miss 
Spencer,” robed in various tones of heliotrope, 
in which, however, the figure wants, for 
perfect grace, greater sense of height, greater 
length from waist to skirt. Mr. John Lavery 
shows, in his ‘‘ Girl in Grey,” one of his crisply 
touched and incisive bust portraits; and his 
‘*Mrs. Lawrie and Edwin,” a seated full- 
length of a mother and child, is an important 
work, successful in composition, and especially 
in the pose of its female figure. Among the por- 
traits that come from Londonare Mr. Herkomer’s 
rather hard, but manifestly faithful, ‘‘ Lord 
Kelvin” (Prof. Sir William Thomson), which 
also forms the subject of an etching by 
its painter; and two pleasing works by Mr. 
J. J. Shannon. Mr. Orchardson sends his 
fine profile portrait of Emeritus Professor 
| John Nichol, while his earlier and later method 
in figure subjects may be studied in the 
‘“‘Ophelia” of many years ago and the more 
accomplished and richly coloured, ‘‘ If music 
be the food of love” which marks the skill he 








has since attained. Mr. Pettie is represented 
by his “ Silvia.” 

One of the most prominent of the exhibitors 
of landscape is Mr. James Paterson, whose 
‘‘Nameless Hiils” is a fine rendering of a 
vaporous sky of early spring, swept by mellow 
white clouds, and stretching above a landscape 
that shows bleak undulations and leafless trees. 
Mr. McTaggart in his ‘‘ Turn of the Tide” paints 
wave motion with his accustomed freshness and 
sense of motion; Mr. Lawton Wingate’s 
‘‘Twilight—Last Rays” has all that painter’s 
quiet beauty of delicate tones; Mr. W. Y. 
Macgregor sends two laudscapes of merit ; and 
in his “‘ End of the Autumn ” and ‘‘ Evening,” 
Mr. A. D. Reid is seen to great advantage. 

Mr. Hornel and Mr. George Henry are the 
most typical exponents of the decorative, 
rather than realistic, aims of the West of 
Scotland school of art. They are never at their 
best when they set themselves to realise the 
actual, even when—as in the picture shown in 
the final Grosvenor Gallery exhibition—they 
work with united effort upon a single canvas, 
and their “‘ actual” is a scene as remote as the 
Druids’ procession there portrayed. They are 
most at home in an ideal world of their own, 
‘“‘a region of shadowless hours,’ the main 
‘*facts’’ of which are things no more material 
than tones and colours —tones subtly varied, 
colours skilfully combived. Mr. Hornel’s chief 

icture this year—the most important that he 
“~ yet exhibited—is styled ‘‘ Summer,” and 
shows a couple of children chasing white 
butterflies: one fallen in her eagerness, the 
other standing in graceful attitude flicking at 
the fluttering things with her handkerchief ; 
both clad in gay dresses, whose many-coloured 
Japanese fabrics combine with the vivid hues 
of the landscape, and with the grey stems of 
the background trees, among which is a herd 
of white calves, into a whole of strangely 
decorative splendour. Mr. Henry sends a 
picture of red-haired children, set in a garden 
amid a glow of crimson poppies; and an 
‘** Ayrshire Landscape,” vigorous in colour and 
brush-work, quaint in the composition obtained 
by the lines of dark blue river which winds 
down the right side of the picture, across the 
foreground, and up the left si:le, circling a kind 
of isthmus of grassy field, upon which a group 
of cattle are gathered. 

As usual, the directors of the Institute have 
supplemented their display of current art by 
some good examples of the art of the past, 
including works o Reynolds, Romney, Con- 
stable, Cotman, James Ward, Isabey, and 
Charles Jacque; and Leighton’s ‘‘ Bath of 
Psyche ”’ is lent from the Chantrey collection. 

In the department of sculpture the ex- 
hibition is one of the most remarkable ever 
brought together in Scotland; and this part of 
the display has been chiefly organised by Mr. 
Pittendrigh Macgillivray, one of the best of 
the Glasgow sculptors, whose finest productions 
this year appear in the Royal Scottish Academy, 
though here he shows a characteristic of 
Monsignor Munro, and a portrait group of 
“The Daughters of Paul Rottenburg.” The 
foreign contributions include two examples of 
the art of Isidore de Rudder—*‘ L’ Abondance,”’ 
a large-limbed mother, exuberant in contour, 
suckling an infant, while another lies refreshed 
and placidly asleep in her arms, and ‘‘ Le 
Nid,” a more playful study of maternity, a 
mother feeding a group of children, open- 
mouthed like fledglings in the nest ; a singularly 
delicate study of a thin reclining young model, 
with knees drawn up to the chin, and hands 
covering the face, ‘‘ Petite Fille Pleurant,”’ by 
Albert Bartholome; a largely designed ‘‘ Mort 
de Cordelia,” by Loiseau- Rousseau; and 
Stephen Sinding’s vigorous ‘‘ Groupe Barbare.” 
Paul Dubois’ ‘‘La Foi” is an example of 
graceful and accomplished modern French 
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work founded upon Italian traditions ; and the 
‘‘Colombine”’ of Loiseau-Rousseau shows 
the cleverness and verve that is so clearly 
characteristic of much that is being done at the 
moment both in paint and bronze across the 
Channel. 

It may be noted that the Institute have this 
year adopted the practice, long current in the 
Salon, of restricting each artist to only two 
exhibits. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Messrs. A. & C. Buack will publish imme- 
diately a work, in two volumes, on The Remains 
of Ancient Rome, by Prof. J. H. Middleton, 
joint author of the article on Rome in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, of which this is in 
some sort an expansion. 


Messrs. JAMES GuTHRIE, J. C. Noble, and 
J. Denovan Adam have been elected full 
members of the Royal Scottish Academy. 


Tue exhibition of water-colours at the 
Dudley Gallery (which was antedated in the 
last number of the ACADEMY) will be opened 
next week. We may also mention that Messrs. 
Tooth & Son have added to their gallery in 
the Haymarket two pictures by Rosa Bonheur 
—‘* Lords of the Herd,” and ‘‘Sheep on the 
Pyrenees”; and that the Fine Art Society has 
now on view a collection of paintings of birds’ 
wings, by Miss E. E. Murray. 


Dr. CHARLES WALDSTEIN has received a con- 
cession from the Greek Government for the 
American School of Classica] Studies at Athens 
to excavate S , with Amyclae and any 
other site in the whole of Laconia, for seven 
years. It is proposed to make a beginning at 
Sparta next month. At present excavations 
under Dr. Waldstein’s direction are going on at 
Eretria, finishing the theatre; and the excava- 
tions of the theatre of Sicyon, undertaken by 
the American School five years ago, have now 
been completed. 


Tus day (Saturday) the Rev. G. F. Browne, 
Disney professor of archaeology at Cambridge, 
will deliver the first of a course of three lectures 
at the South Kensington Museum upon ‘“ Early 
Christian Art, in Ireland, Scotland and Mann, 
and England. 


WE quote the following telegraphic despatch 
from the Times : 


‘“A correspondent at Madras writes that Lr. 
Lewis Rice, Director of Archaeology in Mysore, 
who recently undertook to survey the Chitaldrug 
district, reports a most important discovery of 
edicts of Asoka, inscribed on immense boulders in 
the same ancient characters and the same Pali or 
Prakrit lan, as have been already met with in 
the case of similar records discovered in Northern 
India. None of these edicts has hitherto been 
found south of Guzerat and Ganjam, and hence 
the importance of the present discovery. It is 
known that atter the Third Buddhist Council, held 
in the eighteenth year of Asoka’s reign, mission- 
aries were sent to Banavasi and Mahishamandala, 
which latter, from its connexion and name, may be 
identified with Mysore. The principal inscription 
now found consists of thirteen lines, covering a 
space of 15} ft. by 11} ft. The words devanam and 
piye can be read at the end of the first and the 
eighth lines, and jambu dipa towards the end of the 
third line.”’ 





THE STAGE. 


THE THEATRES. 

Ir is possible that the theatrical world is 
recovering from the stagnation into which 
it naturally sank in a period of atrocious 
weather, of ubiquitous malady, and of an 
almost irreparable national loss and most 
profound mourning. Things are better, it 





may be. Still, nothing this side of Easter can 
expect to be very bright. Mr. Comyns Carr’s 
‘* Forgiveness ”—which seemed to have 

romise of a substantial run at the St. 

ames’s—is coming out of the bill almost at 
once, it appears. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s 
** Crusaders ’’—with a cast well-chosen and 
admirable, and, of necessity, expensive— 
has given way at the Avenue to a revival of 
“‘Judah,”’ which we have not been privileged 
to see, but of which report speaks as likely 
to do well for a time, with a cast much less 
important than that of ‘‘ The Crusaders,” 
but still adequate for its purpose, containing 
as it does Mr. Vanderfelt, Mr. Cyril Maude, 
Miss Hatton and Miss Olga Brandon. 
Changes of the bill at the Vaudeville have 
been somewhat frequent; and it has been 
stated in print—though we know not with 
what truth—that Mr. Thomas Thorne is 
negotiating for the disposal of the lease to 
the Brothers Gatti—renowned for restaurants 
and melodramas; and it is further added 
that if these enterprising brethren succeed 
in obtaining the theatre which Mr. Thorne 
has directed so creditabiy, on the whole, for 
one-and-twenty years, they will enlarge its 
now happily cramped stage—are we, then, 
to have melodrama here instead of comedy ? 
Save us from this misfortune! Melodrama 
in its place, by all means; but let it be kept 
to the Adelphi and Princess’s. 

On the occasion of Mrs. Bernard Beere’s 
complimentary benefit at the Haymarket— 
a fortnight since, or thereabouts — Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree produced a version of 
Monsieur Maeterlinck’s “ L’Intruse,’”’ which 
may have been praised too highly in some 
quarters, but which has certainly been 
underrated in others. It has been to some 
extent Maeterlinck’s misfortune to be seized 
upon by the faddist ; but intelligent people, 
who in their thoughts about art have some 
natural regard for the great ways of the 
past, and for the ways of the contemporary 
masters in France, should remember that 
even when the faddist raves about a drama 
it does not follow absolutely that there is 
nothing whatever in it. There is somethin 
in Ibsen—poor man !—much as he sotneal 
from some of his extollers and opponents. 
We have always said so, though now he 
seems well on the way to be forgotten. 
And there is something—perhaps more 
than something—in Maeterlinck. To see 
**T/Intruse” much curiosity was mani- 
fested. Mr. Tree—we are bound to tell 
him—did not quite properly gratify it. 
The little play—only a one-act play after 
all—was ‘‘cut”’ by him—-most unfortunately 
shortened and maimed, from motives doubt- 
less of timidity and prudence. ‘ L’Intruse” 
should, we think, have been heard in its 
every syllable. It is not a piece for the 
many ; and it could never be made a piece 
for the many by whittling it away, for its 
effect is not produced by a succession of 
clever details which need to be rehaussés to 
be deprived of dulnesses—such a piece may 
gain by ‘cutting ”—but ‘ L’Intruse” must 
be judged as a whole ; the effect of its very 
monotony is broad and cumulative. It is 
all dulness, to some people; and to others 
it 3s all significance. In any case you can- 
not, except at your peril, tamper with or 
alter it. We are among those who con- 





sider that there is much force in its reticence; 
much art in its seeming naiveté; much 
weirdness is that in it which comes to one at 
first under the guise of the commonplace. 
And that being so, we should be glad to see 
a performance of it—we will not say more 
loyal, but we will certainly say more fear- 
less than the representation which Mr. ‘Tree 
—who thinks well of the piece himself— 
vouchsafed at the Haymarket. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE, 








RICHEPIN’S “BY THE SWORD.” 
Paris: Feb. 9, 1892. 


‘*Par LE GLAIVE,” a drama in verse, in five 
acts, by M. Richepin, which was given last 
night at the Comédie Francaise, belongs to the 
romantic school of which Victor Hugo was the 
founder and remains the master. ‘The events 
and characters, though apparently historical, are 
in reality the offspring of the poet’s imagina- 
tion. ‘‘ Par le Glaive”’ is also a patriotic play; 
for though the scene is an italian city of the 
middle ages, the allusions to the tyrannical 
invader and the iyrical declamations in honour 
of La Patrie are transparent allusions to recent 
events. 

The curtain rises on a public square at 
Ravenna, which has just been seized by Conrad 
the Wolf, a brave but brutal German con- 
dottiere. The golden youth of the city, regard- 
less of the presence of the invader, are carousing 
in the company of fair and frail damsels, sing- 
ing, drinking, and dancing, in disregard of the 
morrow. The scene of revelry is suddenly 
interrupted by shrieks and cries for help as a 
captain of lansquenets, sword in hand, pushes 
his way through the angry crowd dragging 
after him a struggling maiden, Bianca (Mlle. 
Dudlay), the daughter of Galias (M. Sylvestre), 
a eataiie citizen, who follows in pursuit of the 
ravisher. The crowd take his part, and a scuffle 
ensues between the citizens and the soldiers, in 
which the latter are beaten and their captain 
killed. The loud blast of trumpets is heard, and 
Conrad the Wolf (M. Paul Mounet) with a 
numerous train of guards makes his appear- 
ance. The citizens are cowed, while the 
soldiers call loudly for vengeance ; and Conrad 
is about to order Galias to be hanged, and his 
daughter handed over to the soldiery, when his 
wife, the beautiful Rinalda (Mme. Bartet), 
intercedes, and saves both father and daughter. 
But this incident has awakened at last the 
dormant spirit of the citizens, exasperated 
at the deeds of rapine and bloodshed which 
are committed daily by the followers of 
the Wolf. Strada (M. Mounet-Sully), a 
mysterious itinerant musician, stirs the 
flame of popular indignation. In impassioned 
tones he calls upon nobles, burgesses, and 
people to forget their internecine quarrels and 
unite in order to drive the foreigner from the 
native soil. He brings forward as their future 
leader Guido (M. Lambert), the rightful heir 
to the Principality, supposed to have been 
slain by Conrad, but whom he had saved in 
order that he may one day become the avenger 
of their wrongs. In the next tableau, which 
represents the celebrated pine wood sung by 
Dante and Byron, the conspirators meet, and 
among those whom they first doom to death is 
Rinalda, once the affianced bride of Guido, who 
has betrayed her plighted troth and _ her 
country. Galias is chosen to strike the blow, 
urged on by Strada ; and, forgetful of the debt 
of gratitude he owes to Rinalda, he is on the 
point of murdering her when she reveals the 
secret of her apparent treason. She hates 
Conrad, but consented to become his wife 
because she thought Guido, was dead, and 
because it was the only means of saving the 
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is not dead, though lost to her for ever owing 
to her marriage with Conrad, the usurper ; and 
taking advantage of her anguish and despair, 
he urges her to become the instrument of 
revenge by giving the conspirators the means 
of entering the Wolf’s stronghold. This she 
promises to do. 
forth to battle, obtains secret admission to the 

alace, and, as love is stronger than death, the 
Sevens meet, forgive, and forget. They are, 
however, soon awakened from their dream of 


— by the arrival of Conrad, wild with | 
J 


ousy. Guido seeks refuge in Rinalda’s 
oratory, and is ultimately delivered by the 
conspirators, who kill Conrad and his attendant 
wolves, and Ravenna is liberated from the rule 
of the hated foreigner. Rinalda dies par /e 
glaive, a willing victim to patriotism and love: 
for since Guido could never again be hers, she 
prefers a blameless death to a life of remorse 
and sorrow. 

Such are the leading incidents of ‘“ Par le 
Glaive,”’ a play of intense interest, full of life 
and dramatic action, abounding in eloquent 
outbursts of patriotism. The style is vibrant, 
to use a very appropriate fin de siccle ex- 
pression ; but the author of the ‘‘ Blasphémes” 
reminds us, at times, that he is also the poet of 
**Les Caresses,” for the new play contains 
many charming love passages, and Mlle. Amel 
sings a pretty bercevse to the little Prince Rizzo 
in the fourth act. 

M. Mounet-Sully, as Strada, the patriot 
and regenerator of society, is, as usual, a great 
actor, admirably seconded by Mme. Bartet, 
who, in the part of Rinalda, is life and passion 
itself. M. Paul Mounet is a splendid specimen 
of one of those soldiers of fortune who are 
so conspicuous in the history of medieval 
Europe. The other parts are played to per- 
fection by the leading soci¢étaires of the Comédie 
Francaise. As for little Mlle. Gaudy (Rizzo), 
she acts with the self-possession and talent of 
an actress of many years’ experience. But 
these ‘‘infant prodigies” seldom realise in 
after years the promise of their childhood, and 
the proper place for little girls of Mlle. Gaudy’s 
age at 11 p.m. is their bed and not the stage. 
It is needless to add that the scenery is most 
picturesque, the dresses splendid and of 
exquisite taste, and the general ‘“‘ get up” of 
the drama equal to the high reputation of the 
Maison de Molitre. The success of “ Par le 
Glaive” was great last night, and the general 
public will certainly satisfy the favourable 
judgment of the select audience of the premi?re. 

The Théitre d’Art, which gave last year 
such an interesting performance of Shelley’s 
‘‘The Cenci,”’ translated by M. Rabbe, pro- 
duced a few nights since ‘La tragique 
histoire du Docteur Faust, drame de Marlowe, 
traduction (prose et vers) de F. de Nion et C. 
Strienski.” Alas! the attempt was too ambi- 
tious ; for with the exception of M. Favre (Dr. 
Faust) and Mlle. Camée (Mephistopheles), the 
actors were quite unequal to their parts, and 
the result was a fiasco. However, this does 
not in any way affect the merit of the transla- 
tion, nor diminish the praise due to MM. 
de Nion and Strienski for their very interesting 
literary venture. Crctn NicHonson, 





STAGE NOTES. 

Tue performance of ‘‘'The Vicar of Bray” at 
the Savoy is, it may be supposed, merely a 
stop gap. The piece bears seeing, and indeed, 
in the old times, it seemed to many good 
judges to be quite enjoyable in its way. But 
it always wanted back-bone—musical as well 
as literary ; and this has hardly been given it 
ly the interpolation of a few fresh and excel- 
lent witticisms by Mr. Sydney Grundy, and by 


However, Guido, before going | 


life of his child-brother, Rizzo (Mlle. Gaudy). | the presence of such scenery and appointments 
On hearing this, Strada tells her that her lover | as are habitual in the quarters in which it is 





now played. Certainly the piece is tuneful 
enough, but it is a little wanting in interest. 
The cast, again, is not quite what it might have 
been—indeed, we will not profess to be entirely 
sure whether, with a stronger cast, we might 
not entertain a somewhat more favourable 
opinion of the opera. Of course Mr. Rutland 
Barrington is excellent. His Divines are always 
comic, and, in a sense sympathetic, whether it 
is his task to represent the ancient ecclesiastic 
who capers through ‘‘ The Vicar of Bray,” or 





the but slightly estimable dignitary who was 
the chief personage of ‘‘ The Dean’s Daughter.” 
Nor is Mr. Denny inefficient by any means, 
nor is it possible to be dissatisfied with the 
voice of Mr. Curtice Pounds. But the ladies 
are less satisfactory. Even Miss Leonore 
Snyder might conceivably have been improved 
upon, and Miss Mary Duggan, as the distin- 
guished dancer, Nelly Bly, was, we thought, 
but little fitted for the part she essayed. Yet 
every one concerned did his best for the success 
of the performance, we are well assured, and 
we would not willingly be so ungracious as to 
cavil at what was set before us. The manage- 
ment of the Savoy will do more, hereafter, than 
it has been able to accomplish in its revival of 
**The Vicar of Bray.” 


WE have received the new edition of Lady 
Martin’s book, Some of Shakspere’s Female 
Characters. (Blackwoods.) It is more than a 
mere reprint, for it contains an essay on 
Hermione which was wanting to the first issue, 
and which presents the character intelligibly 
and in great detail. Lady Martin’s book is 
really one which it is a pleasure to become 
acquainted with. It is so free from pedantry, 
so sympathetic and womanly; and it has, 
certainly, the charm of a record at first hand of 
the impressions made by Shakspere’s great 
female characters upon one who for a whole 
generation was their constant student and inter- 
preter. Lady Martin lived in the past, and 
she now lives in recollection, the very lives, so to 
say, of the people her art embodied. She was 
now Juliet, now Ophelia, now Imogen, now 
Rosalind. Rosalind is one of her greatest 
favourites, nor are we surprised at her choice. 
For Lady Martin is much of an idealist, and 
the character of Rosalind—the whole being of 
Rosalind—is ideal and in theair. On the earth 
we may not meet her. This Lady Martin 
frankly recognises. She conceives—and rightly 
enough—of the possibility of meeting Beatrice. 
Rosalind, as she well knows, she will meet 
nowhere. 


MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 
Si C. Hatrté’s fifth concert at St. James’s 
Hall on Friday, February 5, was a brilliant 
artistic success, and there was a better, though 
still far from satisfactory, audience. An 
orchestral Suite in D (Op. 39) by Dvorak was 
played, so far as I can remember, for the first 
time in London. It is a work in which the 





compuser shows how wonderfully he can 
combine nature and art. His melodies are so | 
fresh and simple, and yet so clever in the work- | 
manship, that science enhances their charm ; 
and there is no feeling of effort, no feeling that 
the developments are out of character with the | 
subject-matter. In his thematic treatment, | 
Dvorak often reminds one of Beethoven ; every- | 
thing is so judiciously combined with a view to | 
variety nod fitting contrast. It is curious 
that this Suite should never have been 
given at the Crystal Palace. The per- 
formance under Sir Charles’s direction was 
admirable. This was followed by Beethoven’s 


pianoforte Concerto in G, and the veteran pianist | 


was certainly at his best. Not a single wrong 
note was heard, and, further, there was taste 
and precision in his rendering of the whole 
work. The tone in the pathetic slow move- 
ment would, however, have been improved by 
a little more warmth. Sir C. Hallé was 
enthusiastically applauded at the close. The 
programme included Cherubini’s fine ‘‘ Faniska”’ 
Overture, three instrumental movements from 
Berlioz’s ‘‘ Faust,” and Schumann’s ‘‘ Rhenish"’ 
Symphony—a liberal supply of good things. 

The Saturday Popular programme included 
Schubert’s ‘‘ Octet,” a oak full of the ‘‘ divine 
fire,” and one of which the public never tires. 
On the following Monday, Mlle. Szumowska 
played Paderewski’s ‘‘Théme Varié” and 
‘* Intermezzo Polacco,” two pieces of consider- 
able elegance, but of no great depth. The 
young lady’s neat and brilliant technique was 
shown off to great advantage. She also took part 
in Rubenstein’s Trio inG minor. Here again 
her playing was excellent, but yet she did 
not succeed in making the work interesting. 
When Rubenstein plays his own music, he makes 
us forget its inequalities; for with his magic 
touch and strong individuality, he makes even 
padding attractive. M. Oudin gave a finished 
and artistic rendering of Gounod’s ‘‘ Le Vallon.” 
The programme concluded with Beethoven's 
** Septet.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Henschel’s second vocal recital 
at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon 
was well attended; and the programme, as 
usual varied and interesting, included some 
Schubert songs, charmingly sung by Mrs. 
Henschel. Mr. Henschel contributed, among 
other things, a fine dramatic ballad of his own 
composition, ‘‘ Jung Dieterich”; while Mrs. 
Henschel sang her husband’s ‘‘ There was an 
ancient King,” another ballad, admirable in 
form, colour, and treatment. Mr. Henschel 
repeated his favourite ‘‘ Erl-King,” by Loewe, 
perhaps the best of that composer’s ballads. 

Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ St. Paul’’ was performed at 
the Albert Hall on Wednesday evening. Since 
the revival of the earlier of his two Oratorios at 
the Crystal Palace, the work seems to have 
grown in popular favour. At the commence- 
ment the sopranos were a shade flat, but soon 
got into proper working order, and Mr. 
Barnby’s choir sang with their usual power and 
brilliancy. Miss Medora Henson (soprano) was 
fairly successful. Her voice is of pleasing 
quality ; but she is not heard to advantage in 
so large a hall, and, moreover, does not seem to 
have had much experience as an oratorio 
singer. Mr. Wilbur Gunn, the American tenor, 
has also a voice of good quality, but his delivery 
of the music altogether lacked variety of tone 
and dramatic power. Mme. Patey was in good 
voice, and Mr. Plunkett Greene was deservedly 
much applauded for his rendering of “‘O God, 
have mercy.”’ J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 
Mr. G. Henscnet has promised to distribute 
the certificates for uheiiee this afternoon 
(Saturday), at the Beckenham School of Music, 
of which Mr. Ridley Prentice is principal, 
and also to deliver an address on ‘‘ Ambition in 
Song-writing.”’ 
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TWO CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 





Just Out. Large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, price 6s. post free. 


HISTORY OF THE FREE 


CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 


By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 
With a Continuation to i891 


By CHAS. 


S. MIALL. 


Daily News says :—‘‘ It constitutes a trustworthy history of the struggle for Religious Equality in England.” 
Rev. S. G. Green, D.D., writes:—‘‘ All who wish to understand the character and position of English Nonconformity 


will find herein most serviceable help.”” 


J. Ww. ites:—“ It is, in fact, a storehouse of information of the most suggestive kind which 
politicians pw pw Sey ‘wal as declared Free Churchmen will do well to keep at hand both for reference ond for 


guidance.”’ 





Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Fvurnivat Srnezer, E.C. 








DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 
Just out, crown Svo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. 
THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 


on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John by ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


London: ALexaxperR & SuerHearD, Furnival Street, E.C. 


BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Seconp Epiri0y, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 


Sermons. 


POPULAR EDITION. 
Large 4to, with PORTRAIT, price 6d. 
JOSEPH MAZZINI_ a Memoir by E. A. V., 
with two Essays by MAZZINI: “THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY ” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


London: ALexanpEer & SuePrnearD, Furnival Street, E.C. 


NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 


THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 
Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., 
Author of “The Holy of Holies,’”’ “The Unchanging 
Christ,” &c. 

“It is sw uous to recommend with praise a volume by 

Dr. Alexander Maclaren, of Manchester, England.” 

Christian Union (New York). 





“His insight into Scripture and gift of simple pulpit | 


exposition is unrivalled.”’—Independent (New York). 

“Dr. Maclaren is, perhaps, the finest sermon builder of 
living preachers.”—Christian Commonwealth. 

“Few preachers combine so many elements of effective 
pulpit ad ”—Independent (London). 

“Dr. Maclaren holds a unique place amongst the great 
preachers of the day, because of his well-balanced combination 
of gifts.”— The Modern Church. 

“It is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus- 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of ‘Divine 
tyuth.””—Christian World. 


** While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as 


* 


Spurgeon.” — Christian Leader. 


Loxspon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21 anv 22, Furnivau Srreet, E.C. 


LONSDALE PRINTING WORKS, 
LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE. 





ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINES, 
NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, 
And all General and Commercial Work. 

Every description of Printing—large or small. 


Printers of THE ACADEMY Newspaper. 
Authors advised with as to Printing and Publishing. 
Estimates and all information furnished. 
Contracts entered into. 





piain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of | 


[THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 
| THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


Of the general contents of the Journa. the 
following statement will afford some idea :— 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Discussions of the legal events of the week. 


LEDAING ARTICLES. 
Essays upon branches of law and matters of profes- 
sional interest. 


CASES OF THE WEEK. 
Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged 
} for the purpose, of cases of importance decided during 
the current week. 


PENDING LEGISLATION. 
All important measures before Parliament are sum- 
marised in this department. 


LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR. 


Under this head careful criticisms are given of the 
legislative results of the Session. 
REVIEWS. 


New legal works are elaborately noticed in this 


| department. 
NEW ORDERS, &c. 
| In this department are given all new Rules and 
| Orders ; in some cases before they can be obtained by 
| the public. 

GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

A medium for the interchange of ideas between 
members of the profession. 

COURTS. 

Special reports of cases decided by the Railway 
Commission. Selected cases in the County Courts 
are also reported. All important decisions on Election 
Petitions are reported, and notes are given of decisions 
of importance in the Revising Barristers’ Courts. 

SOLICITORS’ CASES. 

Full reports (furnished specially by Barristers) of 
applications against Solicitors. 

APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY. 

Pains are taken to render these accurate and com- 
plete. 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 
Full reports of the proceedings of the Law Societies 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s. ; by post, 28s., when 
paid in advance. Single Number, éd. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER. 
£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 
WEEKLY REPORTER, in W: , £2 12s., post-fre 
Single Number, 1s. ———— wanes 
The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered from 
any date. 


Cheques and Foust Office Orders payable to H. Viruxrs. 








OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, WC.. 





THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 
THIS prantne, at be .. ~ Las ay Sag CALA, Mr. 
joyne, Messrs. J. D. Beveri . Rignold, Dalton, 
pete oat he tp 
orthcote, &c. ; . P. Cam iss E. Dane, Mrs. 
Leigh, and Miss Clara Jecks. F 
AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, JUDAH. Mr. E. H. Vander- 
felt, Mr. Cyril Maude, ;Mr. Charles Fulton, Mr. Ernest Hen- 
drie, Mr. E. » Mr. G. L. Leith, Mr. W. H. Barratt, 
and Mr. Sant Matthews; Miss Olga Brandon, Miss Gertrude 
Warden, Mrs. Ernest Clifton, and Miss Bessie Hatton. | 

COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE GREY MARE. Myr. Charles 
H. Hawtrey, Messrs. Eric Lewis, James Nelson, William 
Wyes, E. Cosham, Gerald Gurney, W. F. Hawrey, and 
Chas. Brookfield; Misses Annie Jrish, A. Dairolle3. Violet 
Armbruster, and Lottie Venne. At 8.20, A EREEZY 
MORNING. 

















THIS EVENING, at 9.45,A PANTOMIME REHEARSAL, 
preceded by, at 8, A HIGHLAND LEGACY, and at 8.45, 
A COMMISSION. Misses D. Moore, Dawes, Nocl, McNaught, 
Palfrey, Addison, and Norreys; Messrs. Brandon Thomas, 

ttle, Branscombe, Vaughan, Lucy, Compton Coutts, W. 
Draycott, and W. Grossmith. 

CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, FOURTEEN DAYS. Mr. Chas. 
Wyndham, Messrs. W. Everard, W. Blakesley, G. Giddens, 
8. Hewson, F. Atherley, 8. Valentine ; Miss F. Frances, Miss 
¥ Dene, and Miss ry Moore. At 8.15, HEADS OR 





DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

THIS DAY, at 1.30 and 7.30, HUMPTY-DUMPTY. 
Messrs. Dan Leno, Herbert Campbell, Little Tich, Charles 
Lauri, John D’Auban, Harry Payne, Fred Walton, George 
Lupino, Tom Pleon, E. 8. Vincent; Misses Marie Lloyd, 
Fannie Leslie, Retta Walton, Baby Langtry, P. Heywood, 
E. D’Auban, V. Malvern, Mabel Love, &c. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, CINDER-ELLEN UP TOO 
LATE. At 8, THAT LADY IN PINK. Mesdames Kate 
James, Grey, Lethbridge, Jones, Hobson, Massey, Hamer, 
Henderson, Boyd, Norton, Price, Wilmot, Monckton, Greviile, 
&e.; Messrs. E. J. Lonnen, Charles Danby, and Fred Leslie, 





GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, GLORIANA. Messrs. J. G. 
Taylor, Forbes Dawson, T. W. Percyval, A. H. Brooke, J. 
Caversham, J. Willes, and W. Lestocq; Misses Florence 
da Seong Esmond, and Lydia Cowell. At x, THROUGH 





NEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, EAST LYNNE. Messrs. Fuller 
Mellish, Frank M. Wood, Harcourt Beatty, Henry de Solla, 
Arthur Estcourt, J. C. Chute, and Bassett Roe; Mesdames 
Bertie Willis, W. Brunton, Margaret Watson, Winnie Wood, 
Elsie Lanham, Ethel Patrick, and Miss Leslie Bell. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.45, THE GREAT METROPOLIS, 
Messrs. Henry Neville, Herberte-Basing, Fuller Mellish, John 
Carter, H. Bedford, T. P. Hayes, T. Verner, T. Kingston, 
T. Terriss, and W. L. Abingdon: Mesdames Ella Terriss, 
Brinsley Sheridan, Skelton Wand, Clifton, and Beatrice 
Selwyn. 

PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

Under the Management of Mr. Cus. J. Anup. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, BLUE-EYED SU3AN. Misses 
Marian Burton, Grace Pedley, Katie Seymour, Katie Burry, 
and Nellie Stewart; Messrs. Arthur Williams, Chauncey 
Olcott, Emney, Willie Warde, H. Cirattan, Haslam, Bantock, 
and Arthur Roberts, 





SAVOY THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyiy Carre. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.50, THE VICAR OF BRAY. 
Messrs. R. Barrington, W. H. Denny, Richard Green, and 
Courtice Pounds ; Mesdames L. Snyder, Mary Duggan, Louise 
Rowe, Annie Cole, Cora Tinnie, and R. Brandram. At 4, 
CAPTAIN BILLY. 


STRAND THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.40, THE NEW WING. Mr. Willie 
Edouin, Messrs. 8. Brough, G. P. Hawtrey, Herbert Ross, 
A. Melford, Mackenzie, Master H. Buss; Misses Beatrice 
Lamb, Nina Boucicault, Fanny Robertson, Olive. At 8, 
THE COMPOSER. Mr. J. M. Capel; Misses Lina 8t. Ives 
and Venie Bennett. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Mr. Tuomas Tuorne, Sole Lessee and Manager. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, SAINTS AND SiNNERS. Mr, 
Thomas Thorne, Messrs. A. Elwood, C. W. Somerset, C. 
Dodsworth, E. M. Robson, O. Yorke, F, Grove, J. Wheatman, 
and H. B. Conway ; Mesdames Dorothy Dorr, Rose Dudley, 
Trench, and Kate Phillips. 


VENICE AT OLYMPIA, 

THIS DAY, at 230 and 8.30, Imre Kiralfy’s superb 
Dramatic, ratic Spectacle, VENICE, THE BRIDE OF 
THE SEA. ors open at 12 and6. Sigs. Venanzi, Coppini, 
Vordoni, 

’ 





Lombardi, Rando, Brighetti, Campana, Giacometto, 
Bimbi, Correttinl, &e.;  Signorlanag Moretti, ‘Meck 
Caranza, and 1,400 performers. 
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CLARENDON 


PRESS PUBLICATIONS. : 








NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, price 
THE LIFE and WORKS of JOHN ARBUTHNOT, M_D., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. By GEORGE A. AITKEN. 
Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


A PRIMER of the GOTHIC LANGUAGE. With Grammar, 


Notes, and Glossary. By JOSEPH WRIGHT, Ph.D., Deputy-Professor of Comparative 


Philology in the University of Oxford. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, price &s. 6d. 


THE PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH TONGUE. By John 


EARLE, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, and Professor of Anglo- | 


Saxon in the University of Oxford. 
Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 4 , 
VIRGIL.—GEORGICS. _Books I. and II. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by C JERRAM, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, 


Oxford, Editor of “ V irgil’s AF x, hee Euripides’ Alcestis,’”’ **‘ Helena,” &c, 
(Books ILL. and IV., by the same Edit: or, are in preparation). 


Recently publisheJ, Second Edition, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


SELECTIONS from the DIALOGUES of PLATO. With 


Introductions and Nutes, by JOHN PURVES, M.A., late Fellow of Balliol College, | 
Oxford, and a Preface by the Rev. B. JOWETT, M. 4 Master of Balliol College, and | 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 


“RULERS OF INDIA.” 
Edited by Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C.S.I. 


New Volume, with Map, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


MADHAVA RAO SINDHIA (otherwise called Madhoji) : 


and the Hindu Re sonque st of India. By H. G. KEENE, M.A., C.1L.E., Author of “The | 


Moghul Empire,” 
“The life of such a a should be interesting to all those who have entered, however 


remotely, into the inheritance of his labours, and Mr. Keene is well qualified, both by his 
knowledge of Indian history and his literary dexterity in its treatment, to do justice to his 
subject.”"— The Times. 
Other Volumes of the Series now published :— 
Dalhousie—Hastings -Hardinge—Akbar—Cornwallis—Clyde and 
Strathnairn—Dupleix—Mayo—Canning. 
Further Volumes at short intervals, 


New Epirtox, Revisev (Third), crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d 
A HISTORY of FRANCE. Volume I. (B.C. 58—A.D. 1453 ). 
With numerous Maps, Plans, and Tables. By G. W. KITCHIN, D.D., F.8.A., Dean of 


Winchester. : 
(Vols. I, and II., Second Edition, price 10s. 6d. each.) 


per covers, D 


AN ANGLO-SAXON DICTIONARY. Based on the MS. 
Collections of the late JOSEPH BOSWORTH, D.D., Professor of Anglo-Saxon at 
Oxford. Edited and Enlarged by T. N. TOLLER, ’M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s 

| College, Comsbelige, and Smith Professor of English in the Owen’s College, Manchester. 

| Part IV. Section I. SAR-SWIDRIAN. 
(Part I., A-FIR ; Fest IL, ) FEW; Part IIL., HWI-SAR. Price 10s. 6d. each.) 


SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 
Translated by various Oriental Scholars and Edited by F. MAX MULLER. 
NEW VOLUMES. Demy &vo, cloth. 
Vol. XXXII VEDIC HYMNS. Translated by F. Max 
MULLER. Part I. Hymns to the Maruts, Rudra, Vayu, and Vata. Price 18s. 6d. 


| 
‘Vol. XXXIX. and XL. THE SACRED BOOKS of CHINA: 


The Texts of Taoism. Translated by JAMES LEGGE, Professor of Chinese in the 
‘AO TE KING: the Writings of Kwang-Tze, 








University of Oxford. Part I. THE 
Books L-X VIL. Part Il. THE WRITINGS of KWANG-TZE, Booka X VIIL.- 
THE THAI-SHANG TRACTATE of ACTIONS and their RET. ETRIBUTION 8. Price 
| 21s, the two Volumes. { Not sold separately. 





‘rown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6 


‘GRAMMAR of the BENGALI LAN GUAGE: Literary 
and Colloquial. By JOHN BEAMES, Author of “A Comparative Grammar of the 
odern Aryan Languages of India,” &c. 


Demy 8vo, half bound, price 16s. 


| VILLAINAGE in ENGLAND: Essays in English Medieval 
History By PAUL VIN VINOGRADOFF, Ph.D., Professor in the o Valversity of Moscow. 
a There i is no iving English scholar who knows these materials bet ter, and not more than 
two or three who know them so well, and Mr. Vinogradoff’s command of our language is such 
as to make the reader constantly forget that he is not one of ours-lves.””—Saturday Review, 


COMPLETION OF aa “ROMAN POETS OF THE AUGUSTAN AGE.” 
} Demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 


‘HORACE, and the ELEGIAC POETS. By W. Y. Sellar, 
M.A., LLD., late Professur of Humanity in the University of Edinburgh, femeriy 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. With a Memoir of the Author by ANDREW LANG, 
j M.A., and a Portrait. 
a Competent critics have long recognised in Professor Sellar a classical critic of the first 
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